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Tue Institution which now bears the name of “The Mount Sinai 
Hospital ” was originally entitled “The Jews’ Hospital in New York,” 
and was founded on January 5th, 1852, by the following gentlemen 
whose names appear on the Act of Incorporation: 
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Sampson Simson, Samuel M. Isaacs, John I. Hart, Benjamin Na- 
than, John M. Davies, Henry Hendricks, Theodore I. Seixas, Isaac 
Phillips, and John D. Phillips. 

The originator and promoter of the movement was Mr. Sampson 
Simson, a worthy and respected citizen of this State, who perceiving 
the void in the Jewish community occasioned by the want of a suit- 
able hospital wherein members of that faith could receive proper 
medical treatment amid Jewish associations, determined to undertake 
the work of establishing a society for the formation and management 
of such a hospital, and, at the very outset, announced his intention of 
giving the land requisite for the erection of a suitable building. Call- 
ing to his assistance the gentlemen mentioned above, the society 
was organized, Mr. Simson chosen President, Mr. Hart, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hendricks, Treasurer, and Mr. Seixas, Secretary. 

In the same month, a committee of young men determined to give 
a ball for their own amusement. One of their number had just re- 
turned from Europe where he had seen for the first time a Jewish 
hospital, which so much impressed him that he resolved to do all he 
could to establish a similar one in New York. When therefore the 
Ball Committee was in working order it was suggested by this gentle- 
man that whatever surplus was realized should be appropriated /as a 
nucleus for a fund to be raised for the erection of a Jews’ Hospital. 
Subsequently it was ascertained that Mr. Simpson and others had 
already contemplated the formation of such an institute and had ob- 
tained a charter for that purpose. Accordingly when the ball took 
place on February 14th, 1852, the net proceeds of $1,034 were paid 
to the treasurer with a request that the money be put to immediate 
use by hiring a house as a temporary hospital. 

The Ball Committee consisted of Messrs. Adolphus 8. Solomons, 
Barrow Benrimo, 8. A. Lewis, Rowland Davis, Noah Content, George 
King, L. H. Simson, Max Bachman, L. Bierhoff, and Henry Honig, 
and the gentleman who was so conspicuous in the matter and did so 
much toward making the entertainment successful was Mr. Adolphus 
S. Solomons whose services, now as then, are always to be found in 
the cause of charity. 

Shortly after this Mr. Simpson presented the lots of ground on 28th 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, and the Directors went 
to work in bringing the matter prominently before the public and 
enlisting their co-operation. <A legacy of $20,000 from Judah Touro 
of New Orleans was also received about this time and with this ad- 
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ditional impetus, the erection of a building was commenced forthwith. 
The corner-stone was laid on November 25th, 1853, and notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the weather, a large concourse of prominent citizens 
assembled to witness the ceremonies. 

On the evening of January 26th, 1854, a grand banquet and ball 
in aid of the Hospital, were given at Niblo’s under the auspices of the 
following committee: Messrs. Henry I, Hart, Emanuel Knight, E. 
B. Hart, 8. A. Lewis, Morris Wilson, Jacob I. Moses, Adolphus 8. 
Solomons, Asher Kursheedt, Isaac Levy, Isaac Moses, George 8S. 
Mawson, George Henriques and Lewis M. Morrison. “This,” said 
the Jewish Messenger, “was the first affair of the kind ever held in 
New York. Society celebrations had, indeed, often taken the form of 
a banquet, but the pleasures of these occasions were reserved for the 
gentlemen alone. Very ungallantly the ladies had been excluded. 
The first Hospital banquet was a commendable exception, and the 
excellent example was happily followed in all the later celebrations 
in aid of the same object.” 

During the year 1854 the building slowly but steadily progressed, 
and in the early part of 1855 it was completed and dedicated to its 
noble purpose. The newspapers of the day described the structure as 
“calculated to accommodate one hundred and fifty persons, admirably 
arranged and well ventilated and costing about $35,000.” The dedi- 
catory ceremonies took place in the large ward on the first floor, a 
temporary Ark and Reading Desk being fitted up. Many distin- 
guished visitors from other cities and several Christians were present 
on the occasion. Addresses were delivered by Rev. Drs. Raphael, 
Merzbacher, Leeser, Lilienthal, Isaacs and Henry. In the evening 
a grand banquet was held at Niblo’s, John I. Hart, Esq., who had 
succeeded Mr. Simson as President, presiding. Addresses were made 
by Hon. Henry J. Raymond, Hon. Simeon Draper, Mayor Wood, 
Rev. Drs. Raphael and Isaacs, and by Messrs. Albert Cardozo, P. J. 
Joachimsen and Henry Morrison. The donations received during the 
evening amounted to over $7,000. 

On the 8th of June, 1855, the Hospital was opened for the recep- 
tion of patients. Drs. Mott, Markoe, Detmold, Gilman and others 
volunteered their services on the medical and surgical staff. Dr. 
Mark Blumenthal was chosen Resident Physician and Mr. J. Ray- 
mond elected as Superintendent. Soon the wards became occupied, 
no distinction being made on account of religious belief. Christians 
as well as Jews were admitted and during the first year of its practi- 
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cal existence, one hundred and thirteen patients were recipients of 
its bounty. 

From the report of the Visiting Committee presented at the annual 
meeting in January, 1857, we learn that during the year commenc- 
ing December 25th, 1855, and ending December 31st, 1856, two 
hundred and sixty-six applications for admission were made, of which 
216 were admitted, the reasons for rejecting the others being from 
the fact that they were afflicted with malignant, contagious or incur- 
able diseases. ‘ Nevertheless,” said the Report, “several, whose 
diseases were known to be incurable were admitted, because, in the 
opinion of the physicians and surgeons, they were susceptible of relief, 
and because, in the opinion of your Commitee, consumptive patients 
should not be permitted to linger out a wretched existence in a strange 
asylum, whilst a Jews’ Hospital is in being to afford hope to the dying 
pilgrim.” The Report in another place thus alludes to the good 
work already done by the Institution: “The Jews’ Hospital has 
been in practical operation for eighteen months, and for your Com- 
mittee to describe all the good it has accomplished, the sad hearts it 
has gladdened, the diseases that have been cured within its walls, the 
maimed limbs that have been healed, and the comfort it has spread 
over the countenances of dying co-religionists, would be an onerous 
task.” 

In 1856 Mr. Theodore J. Seixas retired from the Secretaryship, 
and Mr. Samuel A. Lewis was chosen in his place. In January, 1857, 
the venerable founder and past President of the Society, Samson 
Simson, Esq., died at the age of 76 years. By his death the Hospital 
lost a faithful friend, and zealous advocate. In the same year Mr. 
John I. Hart retired from the Presidency and was succeeded by Mr. 
Benjamin Nathan. 

In 1857 the Legislature enacted an amendment to the Constitution 
of the Hospital, increasing the number of Directors to twelve and 
providing otherwise for the good of the Society. A special election 
for the three additional Directors was held May 17th, and resulted in 
the choice of Messrs. Emanuel B. Hart, William Heller and Louis 
Hollander. During this year 220 patients were admitted ; the receipts 
amounted to $5,998.67 ; the disbursements to $6,494.63; the number 
of members was 529; the permanent fund had increased to $7,000, 
and the property of the Hospital included several burial plots in Salem 
Fields Cemetery, donated by Mr. Benjamin Nathan. No banquet 
was given in 1857, the Directors deeming it inexpedient in view of 
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the commercial crisis. In the following year, however, on the 28th 
of October, a banquet and ball took place at Niblo’s. Mr. Benjamin 
Nathan presided, and addresses were made by Hon. Daniel F. 
Tieman, Mayor of the City, Rev. Drs. Adler, Isaacs and Fischel, and 
Messrs. Benjamin Nathan, Robert Bunce, Joseph Seligman, P. J: 
Joachimsen, R. J. De Cordova and others. At the ball Messrs. 
Lewis May, Lewis Marx, Alexander Moss, A. H. Cardozo and George 
Wedeles acted as Floor Committee, and Mr. Lewis M. Morrison pre- 
sided over the Committee of Arrangements. The pecuniary result 
of the evening’s entertainment was nearly $10,000. 

During the: year 1858, two hundred and fifty patients were admitted; 
of which number 176 were cured, 37 improved, and 19 died. The 
cost of maintaining and supporting the in-door patients was $5,538. 
A very large number of out-door patients received medical attendance 
and aid, and thus the charity of the Hospital became more extended. 
The membership of the Society had however decreased, and was below 
five hundred. 

During the year 1859, a change was made in the organization of 
the medical staff, the office of Consulting Physicians being abolished. 
Dr. Blumenthal also retired from the position of Resident Physician. 
In this year 221 patients were admitted and the number of members 
had increased to 674. The receipts were $5,583.75, the expenses 
$6,186,47. The property of the Society was now estimated at $50,- 
000, including the cost of the building $32,641.13. 

On the 30th of October, 1860, another brilliant and successful ban- 
quet and ball took place realizing for the Hospital the sum of $9,800. 
Among the speakers on the occasion were Messrs. B. Nathan, E. B. 
Hart, Jos. Seligman and R. J. DeCordova, Dr. McCready and Rev. 
Drs. Adler and Isaacs. The Committees consisted of the following: 
Refreshment,—Lewis M. Morrison, H. I. Hart, Mendez Nathan, 8S. 
A. Lewis and E. J. King; Floor,—Lewis May, R. W. Nathan, Selig- 
man Adler, Philip Moise, L. J. Werner, and M. Nathan. This was 
the last entertainment of the kind given by the Institution, because 
it was soon afterward placed in a position which rendered it independ- 
ent of these periodical appeals for aid. 

During the year 1860, 209 patients were admitted, but the paying 
membership had decreased to 622. The receipts however were $15,- 
817.20 while the expenses were somewhat over $7,000. The fund of 
the Society exclusive of the value of the building amounted to $22,600, 
Besides the cases treated in the Hospital there were 90 outside cases, 
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The average number of patients under treatment at any one time was 
31'; the percentage of deaths continued lower than at any other Hos- 
pital in the city. Dr. Teller became Resident Physician and House 
Surgeon, and by invitation of the Directors several of the city Jewish 
Ministers commenced to pay periodical visits to the Hospital for the 
purpose of administering religious consolation to the sick. This system 
has been continued to the present time. The Medical and Surgical 
Staff Was now organized with the following eminent physicians: Con- 
sulting Surgeons—Drs. Valentine Mott, Willard Parker, and Thomas 
M. Markoe; Attending Surgeons—Drs. A. B. Mott, Israel Moses and 
Ernst Krakowizer; Attending Physicians—Drs. B. W. McCready, 
E. Schilling, A. J. Henriques, and A. Jacobi; House Physician and 
Surgeon—Dr. S. Teller. 

On the breaking out of the war in 1861, the Hospital was placed at 
the disposal of the United States Medical authorities, and soon several 
wards were filled by troops suffering from wounds or disease. These 
soldiers were made special objects of attention and consideration. 
Every Israelite under treatment at the local army hospitals was promptly 
transferred as soon as his religious profession was discovered. 

On the 26th of August, 1861, the Society had the misfortune of los- 
ing one of its staunchest friends, by the death of Mr. Henry Hendricks, 
who from the date of its organization had held the office of Treas- 
urer. In his place Mr. Joseph Fatman was elected. 

In 1863 Messrs. Benjamin Nathan and Joseph Fatman, both officers 
of the Society munificently donated $10,000 each to the funds, and this 
together with the successful efforts of the Directors to increase the 
capital to $50,000 placed the Hospital above the necessity of further 
appeals to the public. 

In 1864 out of 385 applications for admission 364 were admitted, of 
which number 53 were soldiers from the United States Army. There 
were also 310 cases treated outside of the Hospital. The average 
number of patients each day under treatment, during the year, was 
41. “Many of those admitted to the Hospital,” said the Report of 
the Executive Committee, “ were not of our faith, no distinction ever 
being made as to either the nationality or religious belief of any suf- 
ferer.” The total receipts from all sources, during the year, amounted 
to $9,256.94 and the expenditures to $11,106.62. The property of 
the Society, including the building, had now reached the handsome 
total of $94,463.15. In thit year also the formation of a library was 
commenced, 
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In 1865 the State first recognized the Institution as entitled to a 
share of its charity fund and the sum of $2,364.07 was appropriated 
to its use. In making their claim on the State, however, the Directors 

had to encounter much opposition in consequence of the name of the 
Hospital, it being as alleged, “ sectarian,” and not for the benefit of 
all who may seek its protection and care, which was by no means the 
case, since religious profession was never made a necessary qualifica- 
tion for admission. To settle this point definitely and for all time, the 
Directors deemed is to the best interest of the Society to apply to the 
Legislature for a change of its name to the “ Mount Sinai Hospital.” 
The Act authorizing such change was passed April 17th, 1866, and from 
that date the Hospital has been known by itsnewname. The action of 
the Directors in applying to the Legislature for so important a change, 
without consulting the members, was much criticized and produced 
considerable dissatisfaction. Time has however healed those differ- 
ences and has proved the expediency and wisdom of the step. As evi- 
dence of the great good achieved by the Hospital and of its perfect 
freedom from religious bias, we quote the following from the Report 
of the Executive Committee for 1865 : 

“Your committee would also state that many patients were brought 
to the Hospital in a dying condition, having been neglected through 
poverty until the hand of science could be of no avail, whilst a consid- 
erable number were the victims of accidents and street-broils, brought 
in by the police, all of whom received prompt attention. 

“Tt is a source of pride to the Executive Committee to be able here 
to advert to the liberal principles upon which the system of the Insti- 
tution is founded, and when it is remembered that no religious dis- 
qualification is sanctioned, by which an applicant in distress may be 
refused admittance, our charity will at once be acknowledged as the 
truest and most holy, that makes us recognize in every man a brother 
entitled to our pity and care in time of need, without distinction of 
faith.” 

During the year 1865, there were 420 admissions and 437 out-door 
patients, the total receipts from all sources were $16,487.55, the ex- 
penses, $11,251.18, and the membership about 600. The Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Raymond, having resigned his office, Mr. Bergman was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy, but after a few months this gentleman was 
succeeded by Mr. Gabriel Schwartzbaum. 

In the following year, 1866, there were 536 admissions and 459 
out-door patients. In 1867 there were 549 admissions, and a large 
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increase in the number of cases attended outside of the Hospital. It 
became evident therefore that the means at the command of the 


' Institution were inadequate to meet its daily increasing requirements. 


The Executive Committee saw and realized this fact, and in their 
Report for 1867 called attention to the unpleasant location of the 
Hospital and strongly recommended a change of site. That the needs 
of the Institution were indeed pressing was evident to all, so much so, 
that on Sept. 29, 1867, the Hon. John T. Hoffman, then Mayor of 
the City, made the following entry in the Visitors’ Book: 

“T have this day visited the Mount Sinai Hospital, and have 
thoroughly inspected it. Its management and general character ap- 
pear to be excellent. The fact that it is open to sufferers of all creeds, 
classes and nationalities, commends it to general favor and support. 
It should be encouraged and aided by liberal men, without distinction 
of creed, and has very strong claims on public charity. It should how- 
ever be moved to a new and better location, where more room, in- 
creased accommodation, improved ventilation, etc., can be secured. 
To secure this change, the City should be authorized by the Legis- 
lature to make a liberal contribution.” 

The Directors now bent all their energies to obtain an available 
site for anew Hospital, and through the indefatigable exertions and 
great perseverance of the Hon. Emanuel B. Hart, who trom his first 
connection with the Institution to the present hour, has been devoted 
in his zeal for its welfare, the Legislature in 1868 authorized the City 
to lease certain land on Lexington Ave. between 66th and 67th Sts. 
for the term of 99 years, at the nominal rent of $1 per annum, for 
the erection theron of a suitable building for the object and purposes 
of the Institution. Having secured the ground the next step was to 
raise the money necessary for the erection of the building. Subscrip- 
tion lists were opened, appeals made to the public, and before the 
end of 1869 nearly $75,000 were donated. 

In recognition of Mr. Hart’s services in obtaining the land, the 
Directors at their own expense had erected in the hall of the Hospital 
an elegant marble tablet suitably inscribed, and at the same time 
another tablet commemorative of the liberal donations of. Messrs. 
Nathan and Fatman. These tablets together with two others devoted 
respectively to Mr. Sampson Simson and Mr. Judah Touro were after- 
ward removed to the new Hospital, where they now occupy prominent 
positions in the vestibule. 

The death of Mr. Joseph Fatman on October 7th, 1869, deprived 
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the Society of an efficient Treasurer and faithful supporter. Mr 
Lewis May was chosen to succeed him. 

During this year, there were 621 admissions and 906 out-door pa- 
tients, the receipts amounted to $17,158.72, the disbursements 


-$19,585,41, the number of contributing members had increased to 


2,209 and the value of the property exclusive of the new grant of 
land and the donations xeceived for the new building, had reached 
the handsome total of $100,844.17. 

On May 25, 1870, the corner-stone of the new building was laid 
amid great pomp and ceremony by the Hon. A. O. Hall, Mayor of the 
City. An immense concourse of spectators assembled to do honor to 
the occasion. Many prominent clergymen and citizens were present 
and quite a large number of ladies added the welcome charm of their 
presence. The proceedings were opened by an overture by Eben’s 
band, which also performed between the various exercises. Rev. J. 
J. Lyons then delivered a fervent prayer in Hebrew, after which 
Messers. Nathan and Hart deposited, in the box set into the stone, 
documents and reports relative to the Hospital, specimens of the 
coins and current money of the country, copies of the leading daily 


and Jewish papers and other matters of interest. The President, Mr. — 


Benjamin Nathan, then handed Mayor Hall the silver trowel, and in 
a happy little speech requested him to lay the stone. Mayor Hall re- 
plied in a few well chosen remarks in the course of which he alluded 
to New York as the “ great City of Charity.” After the stone was 
duly lowered in its place, the Hon. Albert Cardozo, LL. D., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, was introduced by the 
President, and delivered an eloquent and interesting address. 

It may not be inappropriate for us to give the following description 
of the editice as it appeared in the VW. ¥. Zimes, of May 15, 1870: 

“ The new Hospital will comprise a central or administrative building 
on Lexington Avenue, with a frontage of 60 feet, and a depth of 52, 
from which there will be an extension in the rear 20 feet by 20. The 
wings or pavilions will have a frontage of 31 feet and a depth of 130 feet. 
They will be connected with the administrative building by corridors, 
37 feet in length and 18 feet in width. Thus the entire establishment 
will have a frontage on the avenue of about 200 feet. The steam 
apparatus, gas-house, pumping-engines, &c., will be located in the rear, 
The style of architecture will be the Elizabethean, and the material 
chosen for the construction of the building Philadelphia brick and 
marble. The basement of the three fronts will be of heavy rusticated 
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marble ashlar, and thence to the roof all the fronts will be faced with 
the best Philadelphia brick. The jambs, pediments and lintels of the 
windows will be of marble, with marble sills and belt courses. A 
Mansard roof, with towers and a large central dome, will surmount 
the edifice. The crest ornaments, cornices and balustrades will be of 
iron-work. The grand entrance to the central building will be cover- 
ed by a portico 15 feet in width, with columns, arches, cornices and 
balustrades complete. On the front of the central building, between 
the second and third stories, will be placed a large marble tablet 
bearing the name of the institution. The great feature of this build- 
ing, which will certainly be one of the handsomest and most imposing 
- in the city, is the distance—125 feet—between the pavilions. The 
greatest width yet given has not exceeded 110 feet. This is a most 
important point in establishments of this class, where light and ven- 
tilation are essential elements. . 

“ The administrative building will have a cellar 60 feet by 52, and 
8 feet in height, with a basement of nearly the same dimensions. 
The first story will contain four rooms, each 19 feet by 22, for the 
accommodation of the managers of the Institution, the apothecary and 
physician. One apartment will be used as a reception-room. The 
haJls will be 10 feet wide, extending each way, and will be laid with 
marble tileing. The second story will contain nine private wards, 
with closets, bath-rooms, lavatories and nurses’ rooms. The third story 
will contain four private wards, with bath-rooms, &c., as in the second 
story. Here, also, will be the Synagogue, 19 feet by 56. In the 
fourth story there will be a hall.25 feet by 50, and 25 feet in height, 
with an elegant domed ceiling. It will be lighted through the roof 
and by side windows. Here the clinical lectures will be delivered. 
In connection with this hall will be six small retiring rooms. In the 
extension will be the grand stair-case, the elevators and dumb-waiters. 
The corridors on each side of this building, leading to the pavilions, 
will contain a basement and first story. The basements will be used 
as store-rooms, and dining-rooms, and the first story will, of course, 
form the passage-ways. These will be 18 feet in width, with mar- 
ble floors, and ornamented with columns, pilasters, pedestals and 
urns for containing flowers. The pavilions will contain basements 10 
feet in height, a first and second stories, and open lofts 16 feet in 
height. The basements are intended to be used for store-rooms,’ 
laundries, drying, bedding and dissecting-rooms. Here, too, will be 
the servants’ rooms and the dead house. On the second and third 
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floors will be the wards. Each ward will accommodate twenty pa- 
tients, allowing 1,400 cubit feet of air toeach. Nurses’ rooms, private 
rooms, closets, lavatories, linen-rooms and bathing-rooms will also be 
provided on each floor. In all, about 200 patients will find accommoda- 
tion in the establishment, which will be fitted up in the most complete 
manner with all the latest improvements, and with some which have 
never yet been introduced in a similar institution. There will be five 
large elevators and three dumb-waiters. The five flights of iron stairs 
will be inclosed in brick walls. Steam will be used for heating the 
building, and ventilation will be amply provided for. Indeed, if the 
architect’s plans in this particular are fully carried out, the ventila- 
tion of the building will be superior to any in this country, and 
perhaps in the world. 

“It is estimated that the cost of the building will be about $300,000, 
and it is hoped that the work will be completed before the end 
of the next year. The architect is Mr. Griffith Thomas, of No. 
470 Broadway. The mason-work will be done by John T. Connover, 
the marble work by Masterton & Hall, the iron work by J. B. & W. 
W. Cornell, and the carpenter-work by John Downey.” 

At the time of laying the corner-stone the following gentlemen 
composed the Board of Officers and Directors: President, Benjamin 
Nathan; Vice-President, Hon. E. B. Hart; Hon. Sec. Samuel A. 
Lewis; Treasurer, Lewis May ; Directors, Henry Gitterman, John M. 
Lawrence, Solomon Sommerich, Max Stadler, Harris Aronson, Lewis 
Fatman, J. 8. Abecasis, A. S. Rosenbaum; Secretary Executive 
Committee, Julius J. Lyons. Building Committee, Benjamin 
Nathan, Hon. E. B. Hart, Samuel A. Lewis and Lewis May. 

Favorable as the year 1870 was to the interests of the Institution, 
there yet occurred an event which for a time cast a gloom over the 
Society and deprived it of one of its most active workers, who had 
been identified with it since its inception. Mr. Benjamin Nathan, 
the able and indefatigable President, was on July 29th, foully mur- 
dered in his own house. To his untimely end the Directors thus 
feelingly allude in their annual report for 1871: 

“ The loss to the Institution is irreparable. Charity was his distin- 
guishing feature, and his solicitude for the care of suffering humanity 
knew no bounds. Always prompt and eager to discharge with 
scrupulous fidelity his duty in the protection of the interests of the 
Hospital, unsectional in his feelings, and wise in his counsel, time 
cannot efface from our memories his many distinguishing virtues.” 
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On the death of Mr. Nathan, the Hon. Emanuel .B. Hart was 
elected President, which office he still holds with honor to the Insti- 
tute, and credit to himself. The many estimable qualities of this gentle- 
man added to his talent and ability as an executive officer and the 
high position he occupies in society and the political world, justly 
entitle him to the compliment of an annual re-election to office. On 
the election of Mr. Hart to the Presidency, Mr. Samuel A. Lewis 
became Vice-President, Mr. John M. Lawence, Hon. Secretary, and 
Mr. Isaac 8. Solomon entered the vacant seat on the Board of 
Directors. 
- Toward the end of the year 1870 the great Hebrew Charity Fair 
was held in connection with the Orphan Asylum, and proved a success, 
exceeding by far the most sanguine expectations of its originators. 
The fair which was held at the Armory of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment in Fourteenth street, opened on November 31st, lasted 20 
days, and resulted in a net gain for the Hospital Fund of $101,675.54. 
To accomplish this great undertaking the sympathies and co-opera- 
tion of the entire community were enlisted. All the city congrega- 
tions appointed special committees to assist the Executive Committee 
in the general management. So extensive and elaborate were the 
preparations that the work had to be commenced several months prior 
to the opening. The task was truly a herculean one, but right 
nobly was it performed. To the ladies especially, who day and night, 
with unflagging energy gave their personal attendance at the tables, 
the greatest praise is due. To mention the names of the several 
committees, both of ladies and gentlemen, would trespass too mucl: on 
our space, and indeed to describe the Fair with all its grandeurs would 
require a separate and lengthy article. We must therefore content 
ourselves by saying that it was generally admitted to be ‘the most 
brilliant and imposing spectacle of the kind ever witnessed in this 
country. The Executive Committee consisted of the following: 
Hon. E. B. Hart, Myer Stern, Hon. S. A. Lewis, Jesse Seligman; 
Louis May, L. J. Phillips, Henry Gitterman, 8. Sommerich, Louis 
Fatman, Max Stadler, A. S. Rosenbaum, 8S. L. Cohen, Lazarus 
Rosenteld, M. H. Moses, Constant Mayer, L. Goldenberg, A. R. B. 
Moses, John L. Lindheim, Simon Herman, Ignatz Stein, S. Stern- 
berger, J. S. Solomon and Julius J. Lyons, Secretary. As was to 
have been expected, the oftice of Chairman of the Executive Committee 
was a very onerous one, requiring exceedingly good judgment and 
tact, besides involving on the incumbent a great deal of heavy labor 
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and a large sacrifice of time. Mr. Hart proved himself so fully equal 
to the task that, after the Fair, a handsome testimonial of silver 
was presented to him by his colleagues in token of their high apprecia- 
tion of his services. 

In 1871 the number of Directors was Seiinnionl to sixteen exclusive 
of the President, Vice-President and Treasurer. Mr. John M. Law- 
rence, who had faithfully served the Hospital in the office of Secretary, 
tendered his resignation in consequence of absence from the city. An 
election for eight new directors, on account of these changes, was. 
held and resulted in the selection of Messrs. Solomon L. Cohen, J. 
Reckendorfer, F. Kurzman, A. Hallgarten, Isaac Phillips, J. B. 
Guttenberg, H. V. Rothschild and Abm. Simm. Mr. A. S. Rosen- 
baum was chosen Secretary. In this year the Golden Book of Life. 
which at the time of the Fair was presented to the Institute by Laz. 
arus Morgenthau, Esq., realized $6,033.00, which large sum, in so short 
a period, was due mainly to the unremitting efforts of its generous 
originator. 

On May 29th, 1872, the great ovetit of the dedication took place. 
Over two thousand persons congregated to witness the imposing rites. 
The exercises were held in the open space in the rear of the building, 
a platform having been provided for the distinguished guests. The 
Hon. E. B. Hart was the efficient Chairman and, after an opening 
prayer by Rev. S. M. Isaacs, delivered an excellent address, in which 
he briefly sketched the history of the Hospital, eulogized those who 
had labored in its cause, paid a deserving tribute to the memories of 
Touro, Simson, Abrahams, Nathan and Fatman, who had been sum- 
moned to their heavenly rest, complimented and thanked the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Aid Society for their valuable assistance, and called upon 
the fair sex to join that band of sisters and “ assist, by the work of their 
hands, if not their purses, this praiseworthy Charity.” At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Hart’s speech, His Excellency John T. Hoffman, Gov- 
ernor of the State, was introduced and delivered an able address, 
which was often interrupted by loud bursts of applause. Rev. Dr. 
Adler then addressed the audience in German, after which Rev. Dr. 
Huebsch delivered the closing prayer. The audience then entered 
the Hospital, inspected its arrangements and partook of a repast which 
the Directors had generously provided at their own expense. 

From the Report for 1872 we learn that during that year there 
were 615 admissions and 765 out-door patients. The New Hospital 
was practically occupied on the 20th of June. At the annual elec- 
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tion in January 1873, Mr. Adolph Hallgarten became Secretary, 
Mr. Julius J. Lyons, Assistant Secretary and Messrs. A. B. Ansbacher, 
M. 8. Fechheimer, and David Salomon became Directors in place of 
Messrs. J. S. Abecasis, J. Reckendorfer, and J. B. Guttenberg, the 
retiring members. 

During the year 1873, there were 795 admissions, 8 born in the 
Hospital, and 71 remaining 1st December 1872, making a total for the 
year of 874, which with 1,297 out-door patients amounted to 2,666 
cases that received the bounty of the Institute. The receipts during 
the year from all sources amounted to $41,349.96, the disbursements 
to $40,702.55 and the value of the property to $383,852.14. There yet 
remains to be paid however a debt on the building of $34,382.00 and 
to this the Directors in their Annual Report for 1874 thus allude : 

“ The recent disturbed condition of the finances of the country have, 
unfortunately, paralyzed the efforts of the Committee of Gentlemen 
appointed to obtain donations toward the liquidation of the remaining 
debt, incurred in the construction of the Hospital. They had already 
procured subscriptions to the amount of $31,000 when the panic super- 
vened, and their efforts necessarily ceased. Such an event at this 
juncture is peculiarly unfortunate, as we had every reason to hope 
that before the annual meeting of the members a large proportion if 
not the whole debt would have been extinguished.” 

“We can now only await the return of more prosperous times, 
which we believe are not far distant, before again bringing our re- 
quirements before the community. Meanwhile we would urge upon 
each individual member the importance of aiding the Directors in ex- 
tending the list of members and patrons of the Institution so as to 
make it self-supporting. 

“We feel assured that every well wisher for the prosperity of our 
institution will contribute when called upon toward the laudable un- 
dertaking of extricating it from debt, and while we point with just 
pride and pleasure to a Hospital unsurpassed in its equipments and 
management, we desire earnestly to awaken our co-religionists to the 
necessity of assisting us to the extent of their ability, in preserving 
the usefulness of so noble and important an Institution.” 

In the same Report the valuable services of Mr. Samuel A. Lewis, 
who had been connected with the Institution since its organization, are 
highly eulogized and much regret is expressed at his resignation of 
the ottice of Vice-President. 

From the Report of the Executive Committee we learn that the 
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Hospital Library now contains over 1,100 volumes, a catalogue of 
which has been compiled and printed, at the expense of Mr. Seligman 
Solomon. The services of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society are thus 
gratefully acknowleged in this Report : 

“To those gentle-hearted daughters of Israel who form the Ladies? 
Auxiliary Society of the Mount Sinai Hospital, we are more than ever 
indebted ; they have in addition to their usual duties collected various 
sums of money which they have appropriated with remarkable judg- 
ment to such ends as best insured the comforts of-the patients and the 
welfare of our Hospital. May the Almighty long spare them and 
their worthy President, Mrs. S. Lavansere, to the good work they 
are performing. 

The Officers and Directors for the present year are: Hon. Emanuel 
B. Hart, President; Louis Fatman, Vice-President; Lewis May, 
Treasurer; Julius J. Lyons, Secretary; Joseph L. Scherer, Assistant 
Secretary ; H. Aronson, Henry Gitterman, M. Stadler, L. Fatman, 
Solomon Sommerich, S. L. Cohen, A.S. Rosenbaum, Isaac S. Solo- 
mon, A. B. Ansbacher, F. Kurzman, V. H. Rothschild, N. 8. Fech- 
heimer, David Salomon and Samuel Zeimer, Directors; Dr. E. 
Treusch, Superintendent. The Medical and Surgical Staff is thus 
organized: Attending Physicians, Drs. Samuel R. Percy, Charles A. 
Budd and A. Jacobi; Attending Surgeons, Drs. Ernest Krakowizer, 
Ben. I. Raphael and Herman Guleke; Consulting Surgeons, Drs. 
Willard Parker and Thos. M. Markoe; House Physician and Surgeon, 
Dr. David Froehlich; Assistants, Drs. Ann A. Angel and J. P. 
Oberndorfer. 

The history of the Mount Sinai Hospital which we have endeavored 
faithfully to sketch, speaks for itself and cannot fail to command for 
the Institution a more than ordinary notice. It is hardly neces- 
sary, therefore, for us to make any appeal to the public on its behalf 
since its own merits and the noble work it daily accomplishes in the 
cause of charity must be sufficient to insure for it a continuance of 
that hearty support and encouragement it has already received from 
the public. We could wish, however, to see a more general interest 
taken in another sense beside that of mere material aid. Personal 
inspection of the Hospital and its internal arrangements is the surest 
way of advancing its interests and increasing the sphere of its useful- 
ness. True, sickness and suffering are not happy sights to witness, 
hence the want of that popularity for the Hospital which its sister 
institutions enjoy. But in the performance of good deeds we should 
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not merely study our own pleasure. Visiting the sick and comforting: 
those in affliction are duties which humanity imposes upon us and 
which Judaism most emphatically teaches. The managers of the Hos- 
pital cordially invite public inspection; they would like those who con- 
tribute so generously to its support to see for themselves the system of 
its working and the relief which is there administered. Such visits can 
only be productive of good, for apart from the pleasure and happiness 
afforded its inmates, the impressions produced on the visitors cannot 
be otherwise than beneficial to themselves, and they will leave the 
building, if not wiser and better, at least with the consciousness of 
having done some good in the world by giving their aid, however 
feeble, in maintaining so worthy and excellent an Institution as the 
Mount Sinai Hospital. 





DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 


(SIXTH ARTICLE CONTINUED.) 


Wuar should we think of the man who, taking a single isolated 
case as a criterion, would speak of the female sex of any particular 
religious community different from his own, of the religion they pro- 
fess, of the divinity they worship, of their places of worship, and of 
their ministers, in the following terms, copied verbatim from the 
Freeman’s Journal ? 

“The God of Protestantism is one of the baser sort of devils—a 
dirty devil.” ; 

“ Protestant ministers are falsifiers of the record of Christian civili-. 
zation.” . 

“Protestant teachers are pseudo ministers, false prophets 
they hold their office in order to be panderers to the lust of others. 

. . men abounding in animal passions . . . . believing neither in 
God, the devil, nor their own souls.” 
“Their meeting houses are nothing but free-love establishments.” 
“Those silly ganders (Protestant husbands) permit the —— and 
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the »* and dozens of others like them to exercise a pernicious 
influence over the minds of their women.” 

“ Protestant husbands living without God, or faith, or hope, are so 
silly as to think that some religion is good for women, and so they 
permit their women called ‘wives’ going to some meeting houses, 
and the women called ‘ wives’ of such men go to the meeting houses 
of and , and dozens no better than these open advocates of 
unbridled lust.” 

“ There is no safety for domestic fidelity outside of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church.” 

“In the bosom of the Holy Catholic Church only is to be found 
the safeguard of the family .... the only safeguard against vice 
and immorality.” 

What, I ask, should be thought of that man who makes such asser- 
tions in language not only like that shown above, but in terms the 
repetition of which common decency will not permit ? 

I leave to Protestant ministers the task to answer, if they think 
it worth their while, these charges ; to Protestant husbands to vindi- 
cate their own honor and the honor of their wives. I also do not feel 
called upon to assume the championship of the Deity, whom the 
polished writer is pleased to declare “ one of the baser devils, a dirty 
devil,” for I believe that Protestants, Jews, Mahometans, Deists and 
Philosophers worship the same God of Truth. But there is one 
assertion to which I have a right to take exception in common with 
every non-Catholic husband and father ; it is the following: 

“There is no safety for domestic fidelity outside the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church . . . . In the bosom of the Holy Catholic Church 
only is to be found the ‘sihimait of the family ... . the only safe- 
guard against vice and immorality.” 

This assertion and the preceding charges are made by a religious 
antagonist : but what if it can be shown that similar charges and 
worse are made against men, wives, husbands and ministers inside 
the “ Holy Catholic Church,” not by an antagonist, but by members 
of that church; by men born and bred in that church; ministers of 
the religion taught in that church; charges made reluctantly, in a 
word, admissions of the existence of vice and immorality, charges as 
serious as any that could be made by the greatest antagonist or enemy 
of that church ? 








* We have omitted the names of the worthy clergymen mentioned in the original 
article in the Freeman's Journal. 


Vout. IV.— 6. 
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In view of the reflection cast by the Preeman’s Journal upon the 
domestic relations among non-Catholic-educated communities, it may 
be well to inquire into such relations as they exist in exclusively 
Catholic-educated communities. But God forbid that I should 
tread in the path pursued by the writer of that article in stating that 
the facts about to be brought forward are universally applicable! 
God forbid that I should so insult the laws of God and man as to deny 
the title of wife to the woman who, whether according to the ecclesi- 
astical or civil law, is joined in honorable wedlock to the father of 
her children! God forbid that I should, like that writer, charge the 
husband with the moral crime of hoodwinking at the adulterous 
practices of his wife! Far then, from wishing to commit the crying 
wrong, the gross injustice of condemning as vicious, immoral, faithless, 
honorless, the millions of women reared in a faith different from that 
which I profess, I wish it to be understood that the facts I am about 
to state, I consider to be rather of an exceptional nature, but I wish 
it to be also understood that I do not believe that certain women 
are better than others because they happen to be “ married according 
to the Catholic rite,” nor that it is fair to infer, that all Catholic- 
educated women are virtuous, unblemished, all wives faithful, all good 
a fortiori simply because they are Catholic-educated. 

Are Catholic-educated women organized differently from all other 
women either physically or intellectually? Are they made of sterner 
. stuff, less susceptible, more capable of resisting temptation? Does 
the difference subsisting between Catholicism and non-Catholicism 
exercise on the female mind an influence in favor of the former? Is 
it of a nature to insure to woman those qualifications which a man 
hopes to find, and has a right to expect in her that is to be or has 
become his wife ? 

The view I am about to present of the general moral and social 
condition of women in Catholic countries, is not only furnished by 
Catholic authorities, but the writers are, one and all, Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastics, men who have lived and died such, and their statements 
I am compelled to give in their own words, though I am convinced 
they are as sweeping as those of the Preeman’s Journal : 

Hear what is said of the women of Italy. Let us take for instance, 
those of Naples—and no one will deny that these come fully within 
the category of the most Catholic-educated in Christendom. 

“The women of this country may be said to exist for love alone, and 
they are well formed to inspire that passion. In love they make to 
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exist the only happiness of life. Love exercises over their minds a 
despotic sway. . . . And how could it be otherwise? The mildness — 
of the climate, the constant serenity of the sky, the balmy odors in. 
haled constantly, an atmosphere impregnated with sulphurous and 
igneous particles constantly inhaled, irritating spices and the use of 
chocolate. . . . Zo love a Neopolitan woman is—to be loved—‘on 
n’a qu’ a vouloir pour reussir.’ ” 

Here a minister is blamed, condemned, for uniting in matrimony a 
divorced woman to the man whom she had chosen for her second hus 
band ; but in Catholic Italy, every married woman had not long since 
her cecisbeo or cavalliere servente, a person whom a lady of the 
demi-monde here would call her “friend.” .... These cavalliert 
serventi, or cecisbei, attend their lady “friends” constantly every 
where—at parties, at the theatre, the church, in the boudoir. The 
lady’s husband performs similar duties toward some other married 
lady “friend.” There are no divorces in Italy, hence this universally 
sanctioned practice of the women whom “their husbands, those silly 
ganders, call wives.” May not this system perhaps be leavened with 
a goodly .portion of “ Free Love ?” 

“In the progressive debauchery of morals women are progressing as 
fast as men ”—so says the journalist. The Italians, alluding toa part 
of their country and of their fellow countrymen and country-women 
(Genoa, and the Genoese), have a proverb : “ Uomini senza fede, donne 
senza vergogna, mare senza pesca” —Men without faith, women with-. 
out shame, a sea without fish. 

Of the women in Spain and Portugal the same writer remarks : 

“ Whilst the husband is constantly in search of amorous adventures, 
the love and fidelity of the wife gets discouraged. Despised or neg- 
lected by their husbands, married women seek for sympathy elsewhere. 
Timid at first, they weep. Ennui succeeds sorrow—example gains 
upon them—and at length they prefer the delirium of love, to that in- 
convenient morality which afflicts the mind, torments the heart, and 
tranquilizes—conscience it is true—but conscience only. They make 
a first choice—repent ; makea second, repent again; and, at last, cease 
both choosing and repenting. Then there is no stratagem to which 
they have not recourse in order to deceive their husbands, and it is 
perfectly astonishing how women educated in convents and who up to 
the wedding-day have been kept almost constantly under lock and key, 


should become at once both so cunning and so bold, when they wish 
to carry on an intrigue.” 
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Of the women in Portugal he says : 

“1 must not omit to state what is customarily observed when a man 
intends taking a lawful wife. I say lawful because the majority live 
in a state of concubinage long before they bestow a thought on the 
sacrament of marriage. In consideration of,” (it is not necessary to 
state the various apologetic considerations) “ young men form liaisons, 
more or less durable and become fathers generally of numerous fami- 
lies before they take a wife. When that time arrives, the mother of 
his children enters a convent or makes a solemn vow to do s0, after 
being furnished by his family with the dowry required to be made a 
‘spouse of Christ.’ Her children are cared for by their father’s family 
or by the government. Nor is any stain or disgrace attached to the 
birth of such persons, many of whom have been the ancestors of some 
of the most illustrious houses.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that such is the brilliant prospect 
awaiting the children of the lower orders. These are provided for in 
a different manner. They ‘are sent—not to Heaven, for the probabil- 
ity is that they die unbaptized, and for all the unbaptized the Church 
has provided a warmer reception in another place. 

Look at the contrast : 

“ Rarely,” says a traveler in the East Indies, “are wives unfaithful. 
More rarely do they dispose of their hand, independent of paternal 
authority. They are not insensible to the allurements of love. Never- 
theless adultery is of rare occurrence—less so because husbands have 
the right to sell their wives, if they can be proved to have been guilty, 
than because they are not corrupted by idleness, extravagance in dress, 
or the luxury of the table, nor by the baneful influence of demoral- 
izing theatrical representations, nor the sweetly seasoned temptations of 
celibacy.” 

At Siam, for instance, so strong is the conjugal fidelity in women 
outside the church, that when a city has been taken by storm, wives 
have been known to demand death at the hands of their husbands, 
rather than fall into the power of the victors who might insult them. 

I shall have to allude elsewhere to the practice ot’ husband-killing 
in France,* for which purpose wives were supplied with poisons by 
Madame de Brinvilliers. Italy was not behind France. There, too, 
@ woman (within the church) not only carried on the trade but was 
the inventress of the famous Agua TZofana, of which I shall have 





* Quite recently three women, neighbors, in the south of France were convicted of 
killing their husbands by poison. 
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something to say. It is however necessary to premise that after the 
sixth century, when the healing art was practised only as a work of 
charity and compassion by the monks, every trace of scientific proce- 
dure seems to have vanished, and all cures were looked upon as 
miracles which were wrought at the graves of saints through the 
medium of holy relics or images, and this belief obtains to the present 
day in all Catholic countries, where may be seen offerings of little 
silver arms, legs, ears, noses, heads, even of all the hair of the head 
of females, and crutches used by the lame—suspended before certain 
images, as thank-offerings performed by that particular image.* Even 
some of the fathers of the church declared the confidence shown by 
the sick in roots and herbs to be nothing less than an inspiration of 
Satan himself in order to give influence and consideration to the 
heathen doctors who prescribed such medicaments. The few men 
who, like Peter of Albano, tried to discover the origin of disease in 
physical causes and to treat it accordingly, were denounced by the 
clergy as well as by the rabble of laymen as wizards and necromancers.f — 
Many persons have heard something about the Agua Tofana, that 
subtle poison by the use of which the poisoner can with certainty fix 
the day and hour of the death of his victim—a poison that might 
operate within an hour or not till after the expiration of two years— 
a poison which defied all the effort of chemical science to detect in 
the body after death. Few persons are however acquainted with the 
particulars by which its history is so mysteriously surrounded. The 
Aqua Tofana was also known as the Acquettadi Napoli, di Peruggia, 
or della Toffa. It first attracted attention at Naples, toward the 
end of the 17th century. Its inventress was a woman named Tofana, 
a native of Palermo in Sicily; but who having incurred the suspicion 
of the authorities fled to Naples. She sold her poison to youthful 
wives, who desired to rid themselves of old, rich or inquisitive hus- 
bands, under the name of “ Manna of St. Nicholas di Bari,” from 
whose grave the popular belief allowed an oil to flow which was a . 
sovereign remedy in all diseases. After having caused the death of 
hundreds of persons, she was arrested even in the convent where she 
had sought what had at all times been an asylum to criminals; but 
even this could not save her; she was secretly strangled within its 
very walls, and, in this instance, the sacrilege taken no notice of. 





* Similar miraculous cures are said to be performed at present daily in the south of 
France. For the sake of suffering humanity it is to be hoped the reports are true. 


t Prof. E. P. Evans in the Herald of Health. 
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The poison was a transparent colorless fluid, without either taste or 
smell. Five or six drops were sufficient to put an end to life without 
pain or any inconvenience beyond a gradually increasing lassitude or 
apathy. According to Garelli, physician to the emperor Charles VI, 
the poison consisted of aqueous solutions of chrystalized arsenic and 
Herba Cymbalaria. Ozanone, however thought it to consist of a so- 
lution of lead and a fluid distilled from Cantharides. 

I remember that about half a century since an attempt was made 
to revive the Agua Tofana, in the following humane (!) process. 
Arsenic was given to a pig, which was then suspended by the hind legs. 
Amidst the dying struggles and agonies of the poor animal, the froth 
gathered round its mouth was collected and kept in a bottle for use.* 
The chymical scientist (a peasant woman) was punished with perpetual 
incarceration. 

So numerous were the assassinations of husbands by their wives in 
every part of Italy, that in Corsica it was scarcely thought worth the 
while to notice them. When a noble lady was charged with the crime, 
she paid a sum of money to the government, made some donation to 
the church, did some penance, and there the matter ended. A case so 
daring occurred however some years since that the authorities for very 
shame were obliged to punish the culprit. ° 

The third husband of a lady of very high rank, the niece of a Car- 
dinal of noble birth, and wife of a Marquis in high favor at Court, after 
having as usual partaken of the evening meal with his wife retired to 
rest in perfect health, but was found dead in his bed on the following 
morning. An autopsy by the surgeons failed to discover the cause of 
death, till accidentally a very slight spot about the region of the heart 
furnished a clue, and led to the discovery that a pin had been intro- 
duced into that organ whilst he was asleep. The lady was known to 
be very intimate with a young officer who at the time was, fortunately, 
absent on duty with his regiment at a considerable distance. This cir- 
cumstance and a long gold hair pin having been found in her posses- 
sion she was suspected. She was arrested, but confessed the crime 
without hesitation, inquiring at the same time as to the, amount she 
would be expected to pay. The Viceroy ordered her to be hanged 
within twelve hours; notwithstanding the remonstrance of the ladies 
of the city in a body, who boldly cried shame upon the action of the 
Viceroy, who, they said, could not but be aware, that “the lady had 





* Quite recently this process was renewed in France. 
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not been more guilty than many others that had preceded her, and 
many more that would probably follow her example.” 

Yet we are seriously told that “ outside the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church there is no safeguard for the peace of families.” 

Inside the Church we have had a Catherine de Medicis, of France, 
a Christina and an Isabella of Spain, both “ Most Catholic Majesties ;” 
a Lucrezia Borgia, a Brinvilliers, a Tofana, “and dozens of others like 
them.” Inside the Church we have a royal Johanna of Naples, mur- 
dering a first, second, and third husband to make room for a fourth. 
Outside the Church a Lucrezia preferring death to dishonor, an Arria 
encouraging by her own example her husband Petus to die. Outside 
the Church a Virginius killing his young daughter with his own hand 
that she may not become a victim to the licentiousness of an- unprin- 
cipled tyrant. Inside the Church, here, in this very city, are parents 
who send out their very young daughters, mere children to—supply 
their parents with the means of indulging in@dleness and intoxication. 
Inside the Church, heze, within a few minutes’ distance from the office 
of the Freeman’s Journal, across the river, we have a young woman, 
the married mother of young children, strangling her friend and former 
schoolmate, who had come to pay her a friendly visit. Both of these 
females were inside the church; and, moreover, both had received 
their religious, moral and intellectual training in a convent—the one 
a murderess, her victim a devotee to drink. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Objects close to the eye shut out much larger objects on the 
horizon; and splendors born only of the earth eclipse the stars. Soa 
man sometimes covers up the entire disc of eternity with a dollar, and 
quenches transcendent glories with a little shining dust.— Chapin. 

Cheerfulness is the best promoter of health. Repinings and mur- 
murings of the heart give imperceptible strokes to those delicate 
fibres of which the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine. Cheerfulness is as friendly to the mind as to the body. 
Addison. 

Praise no man too liberally before his face, nor censure him too 
lavishly behind his back: the one savors of flattery; the other of 
malice; and both are reprehensible: the true way to advance an- 
other’s virtue is to follow it; and the best means to cry down an- 
other’s vice is to decline it.— Quarles. 





SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Dr. Zunz, By Rev. B. H. AscHer. 


(Concluded from page 34.) 


In the kingdom of Poland, where the Jews inhabit whole towns and 
villages, and where they form the intermediate link between the 
nobility and peasantry they have always been protected by govern- 
ment, though, now and then, they have had to submit to harsh enact- 
ments, through the oppression of the nobility, by the prejudice of an 
uncultivated populace, and by some occasional tumults, as that of 
1649, in the Ukraine, and anno 1645 in Lithuania. Excluded as 
the Jews of Poland were, by their own jurisdiction, from all political 
life, and as they always remained in a state of poverty in their occu- 
pations, as traders, publigans, innkeepers, farmers, and mechanics ; 
and as they were surrounded by a populace half barbarous and half 
slaves, it was very natural that their manner of life and knowledge of 
the world should assume a most singular and peculiar aspect, so that 
they remained far behind their Spanish brethren, and, in some degree, 
even behind those of Germany. But they made rapid and astonishing 
progress in their education in the last decennium of the past century. 
The Jews distinguished themselves as gallant warriors in the last 
revolution of their native kingdom. Perhaps political considerations 
only induced the Russian government (anno 1848) to adopt severer 
measures against the Jews of Poland; especially against those of the 
western boundaries. "More secure, however, is the position of the 
Jews of the Prussian province of Posen, and of Austrian Galicia. 
The Jews of Hungary who assisted most bravely and gallantly (anno 
1685) to defend the city of Ofen (Buda), enjoyed considerable privi- 
leges, and also the protection of the Magnates. There are also Jews 
in Transylvania. In Switzerland the Jews were hitherto only toler- 
ated in Endingen and Langenau. They were, however (after having 
been re-admitted 1543 into all the provinces), again expelled 1616 
from Basle; 1622, from Appenzell; 1634, from Zurich ; -1655, from 
Schaffhausen ; and only ashort time ago a few cantons adopted some 
liberal steps for increased toleration. ‘ In Spain, where the Jews are 
only tolerated since 1837, their number is exceedingly small. The 
Jews of Portugal enjoy no privileges of civic rights ; and their present 
communities consist almost wholly of German Jews. The emigra- 
tion of the Jews to America was primarily caused by the English and 
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Dutch from 1625 to 54; to Brazil and Cayenne, from 1639 to 64. 
The Jews live as free citizens in Surinam, whither they immigrated 
1664, and in Jamaica, where they settled in 1650, and where they 
were emancipated 1831; and which noble example was soon followed 
by Canada in the year 1832; and in the United States of North 
America, where the Jews were already, as early as 1773, placed. 
almost in every province on an equality with allother creeds. There 
is at present a large Hebrew congregation in Sydney. : 
The position of the Jews in Germany since the sixteenth century 
presents to the reader a most peculiar, and, at the same time, a most 
deplorable feature. Excluded from every honor, dignity, and deni- 
zenship, from the privileges of possessing landed property, and even 
from certain branches of business and trade, compelled to maintain 
their wretched existence by usury and hawking, and restrained by 
severe laws, the Jews of Germany were obliged to buy their exist- 
ence with humiliation, by paying taxes of more than sixty denomina- 
tions, which were unjustly imposed upon them. In many places they 
were not tolerated ; from others they were utterly banished and re- 
admitted. In many places only a limited number were permitted to 
reside, and they were divided by the law into numerous classes. For 
instance they went by the appellation of “ privileged Jews,” “ toler- 
ated Jews,” “ Court and protected Jews” (Stamm), “ original” 
(Grenzjuden), “ boundary Jews” (Schacherjuden), “hawking Jews,” 
&c., and though imperial protection was granted to them (anno 
1530—41) by Charles V., they were, nevertheless, proscribed from 
several states, especially, 1551 from Bavaria, 1555 from the Palati- 
nate, 1573 from Marc-Bradenburg, and anno 1670 from the Austrian 
crown-land. There were also many premeditated tumults excited 
against the inoffensive Jews, as, for instance, that of 1574 in Moravia, 
1614 and 1665 in Frankfort-on-Maine and Worms, 1730 in Hamburg 
and 1779 in Alsace; only here and there they secured some conces- 
sions and privileges. Anno 1528 they were permitted to reside in 
Furth, 1604 in Hamburg and Altona (the former has granted equal 
rights to the Portuguese Jews), and since 1670 in the province of 
Brandenburg. There were already in that period knighted Jews* 





* According to the biography of Israel Kénig Edler von Kénigsberg, by Leopold 
Kompert, it appears that von Kénigsberg was the first Jew to whom the patent of no- 
bility was granted, by the humane Emperor Joseph II., on the 2d of September, 1789. 
The Biographer thinks it proper to lay before the reader a full copy of the patent, as a 
token of dignity for the whole family, whose progenitor was the rmst JEw whom the. 
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in Austria. The Jews of Prague received in 1649 some privileges 
on account of their brave and gallant demeanor in defending the city 
against the enemy. The Hebrew congregation of Vienna was re- 
established anno 1607, and the body-toll was abolished at Ansbach 
1737. But generally these harsh, intolerant, grievous, and painfully ~ 
protecting privileges—as they were termed—and enactments for the 
Jews were of a most painful and humiliating nature, and unfortu- 
nately of a very long duration ; as, for example, that in Leipsic since 
1682, in Prussia since 1730 and 1750, in Bavaria 1732, in Glogau 
1743, in Dresden from 1746 and 1772, in Lorraine since 1753, in 
Austria since 1775, and in Schwarzburg since 1756; till philosophy 
succeeded to found new civilization and to declare civil and religious 
liberty, to be the commonwealth of all nations and of all men, with- 
out distinction of creed. Most ardently and energetically has the just 
cause of Jewish emancipation been espoused by Lessing, Mendelssohn, 
and Dohm since 1778; the Austrian toleration edict in 1782 produced 
in several German provinces a most salutary and beneficial influence, 
relative to the relief of the Jews. Permission was granted to them at 
Munich 1787 to solemnize the feast of tabernacles ; and since that period 
the above-mentioned city allowed the Jewish women to be delivered of 
their children within its walls, and to remain there during their con- 
finement. The body-toll was also at that happy epoch abolished in 
Prussia; and five years afterward a royal decree did away with the 
Rabbinical autonomy, and the solidarity (solidaritat).* The position 
of the Jews in Bohemia was (anno 1797) also materially improved ; 
and since 1803 has the degrading impost of the body-toll been 
abolished throughout Germany, with the exception of Aeldenburg 
and Meiningen. A better and a more propitious future was opened 
to the Jews, caused by the dissolution ot the Roman empire. 

After Westphalia had conferred on the Jews civic rights, and 
granted to them communal laws and institutions, the beneficial ex- 
ample was soon followed, anno 1808 by Hesse, 1808 and 1811 by 
Baden, 1809 by Anhalt-Dessau and Waldeck, 1810—1811 by Wur- 
temberg, Saxony-Weimar, Saxony, Meiningen, and Frankfort, and 
1813 by Macklenburg and Bavaria. The Prussian edict of the 13th 








house of Austria elevated to the honor of nobility. ‘‘ Als den exstzn Adelsbrief, 
welcher einem Juden in Oesterreich verlichen worden.” (Vide Bush’s Jewish Almanac 
for the year 1848.)—TRANSLATOR. 

* The phrase is rather ambigtous; J, however, conceive it to mean the liability of 


‘any member of a Hebrew community to be responsible for the whole congregation.— 
TRANSLATOR. 
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of March, 1812, placed them almost on an equality with every other 
Prussian subject, whilst in Saxony nothing has been done for their 
amelioration. 

But alas! since 1814 there soon followed in several German prov- 
inces many retrogressions and reactions, regarding the regulations 
and laws for the Jews, though the act of the German confederacy, 
concluded at Vienna, declared most solemnly to maintain and uphold 
their secured privileges. The Jews were soon restricted as to their 
rights in Weimar and Mecklenburg; in Hanover, Hamburg, and 
Frankfort, they were deprived of their civic privileges; the city of 
Lubeck removed them from the dignity of professorships, from mu- 
nicipal corporations and offices, and from advancement in military 
honors ; the Rhenish provinces secluded them from the office of 
jurors, anno 1824 they were interdicted to undertake any reform and 
improvement in their Divine worship; in Berlin it was even ordered 
that sermons should be preached in the various churches to effect their 
conversion to Christianity. But, spite of these reactions, the spirit of 
time and the march of intellect have made gigantic steps and rapid 
advancement in the cause of humanity, and civil and religious liberty, 
which spirit was fully manifested by the different dietic proceedings 
in Baden and Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Hesse, Brunswick, Hanover, 
and Saxony, and also by the various propositions and petitions of 
many provincial diets in the kingdom of Prussia, in favor of the 
emancipation of the Jews, during 1843—1845. Almost full eman- 
cipation (with a few exceptions) was granted to the Jews of Wurtem- 
berg, by virtue of the edict of the 25th of April, 1828, and they were 
likewise emancipated 1833 in Cour-Hesse. Also Brunswick, Han- 
over, and Saxony took some steps for the amelioration of their Jewish 
subjects, but unfortunately matters were only done by halves, and in 
a very lukewarm manner; no energetic means were adopted calcu- 
lated to effect a thorough remedy. Most gross reactions in the cause 
of Jewish emancipation again occurred in Bavaria. The Russian 
project of establishing (1817) a Jewish-Christian colony, proved equally 
futile, as did the proclamation from New York (1825) to found a 
Jewish state. Neither restrictions nor institutions for conversion to 
Christianity, which have lately been introduced by Prussia, but full 
emancipatiun and development of the mental faculties are the most 
efficacious means to regulate with universal success the Jewish nation 
in the organism of Christian states. 





THE WEST LONDON REFORM CONGREGATION OF 
BRITISH JEWS. 


BY A. WELLINGTON HART. 


‘Tue Board of Deputies in the City of London have at last admitted 
the West London Synagogue of British Jews to representation at 
that board; the measure to that effect having been carried, after a 
bitter struggle, by a majority of three. 

When we look back over a period of some thirty-three years and 
find that a congregation of Israelites, composing the flower of the 
Hebrew faith in London, and at first numbering not more than 
about twenty families, have been quietly prosecuting the even tenor 
of their way during this length of time, we are led to inquire why 
are steps now taken toward a rapprochement between the so-called 
united synagogues under ecclesiastical authority, and the once 
excommunicated congregation of Berkeley street, which recognizes no 
such domination, and we are forced to infer that Reform is compelling 
those in power to view matters “as they are and not as they were,” 
and to recognize the usefulness of that community which has now 
grown to become one of the most influential congregations in Great 
Britain. Somewhere about the year 1837, Mr. D. W. Marks, the 
present minister of the Berkeley-street synagogue, was the humble sec- 
retary of the Liverpool Seel-street congregation. During his resi- 
dence in Liverpool he made some twoor three influential friends, who, 
recognizing his latent talent, which only required fostering care to 
prove him worthy of so responsible charge as that of a congregation, 
induced him to try his fortune in London, where great dissatisfaction 
then prevailed in the leading congregations of Israelites in reference 
to “honors” conferred during service, the repetition of prayer, the 
lack of religious instruction, and withal the total want of solemnity 
and decorum on the part of those who attended the services. Mr. 
Marks was kindly received, his views were fully considered and the 
influential men, some twenty and not exceeding thirty persons, came 
to the conclusion that the time had arrived for steps being promptly 
taken to inaugurate a “new departure,” which should not infringe on 
the principles of Judaism “ by word tenet, or creed,” but be a reform 
in worship. . Mr. Marks, and a committee of gentlemen appointed by 
the founders, set to work to amend the Daily Prayer Book and the 
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Festival and Fast-day services. They ended their labors by introduc- 
ing a revised form of worship being the simple form of prayer adopted 
by Israelites generally, the repetition of certain prayers only ‘being 
excised, and in order to impress the devotional feeling of the commu- 
nicants they substituted the delivery of the ten commandments, the 
very essence of our holy faith, on the Sabbath day, and introduced a 
Sabbath sermon on the truths of Holy Writ. This was “the head 
and front of their offending.” 

The congregation fitted up a neat synagogue in Burton Crescent, 
where they worshiped for some years, but time makes its mark, the 
devotional service attracted attention, and the number increased to 
such an extent that more room being required, a larger synagogue was 
inaugurated on Margaret street, Cavandish Square. In 1874 the 
snow-ball had increased to the avalanche, comparatively speaking, 
and the Berkeley-street synagogue now claims the paternity of a 
Reform synagogue established in Manchester, and from accounts 
recently received, other congregations of Reform worshipers are 
springing up on the Surrey side of London. Well may we bid pros- 
perity and God speed to the first Reform congregation of London and 
her distinguished lecturer Professor Marks, who has so successfully 
guided her by his talents to her present position. _ 

Having given a slight historic sketch of this highly respectable and 
influential congregation, let us ask why does Orthodoxy,in the nine- 
teenth century seek to check the onward march of Reform and 
selfishly refuse to recognize those whose belief is their belief, whose 
God is their God, and whose love of pure religion founded on the 
Mosaic dispensation has never been questioned? Prayer is for all 
classes of men, and men are all creatures of prayer; even those who 
are lax and may not personally attend synagogue must some time or 
other feel the efficacy of prayer, and utter the very language as mem- 
bers of the Orthodox community, and yet the latter oppose strenuously 
any attempt at affiliation. This might have been well at the time that 
Dr. Solomon Hirschell was the Chief Rabbi, a period when his 
authority was governed by a body called the “ Beth din,” men of no 
standing and no influence, but who were credited as a learned body 
who defined laws and enacted their observance; but now times and 
circumstances have changed, the Israelites of the present day have 
advanced in civilization and enjoy a higher civil religious status than 
their ancestors enjoyed one hundred years ago. However, innova- 
tions have even been made by Orthodoxy, sermons are now preached 
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on Sabbath where fifty years ago they were ignored, free schools 
flourish now where fifty years back the Hebrew tutor was specially 
employed to impart a knowledge of that tongue to Jewish youth. 
Desecrations still exist on the Sabbath day, however, when the man 
possessing’ a full purse is called to hear “the portion ” read and then 
interrupts the solemnity of the service by making half a dozen offerings 
in gold to honor his friends at the sacrifice of that decorum which 
should reign in the synagogue during divine worship. A reform of 
this abuse is more worthy of attention on the part of those in author- 
ity, than anything else, for no congregation will ever flourish whose 
members desecrate the Sabbath by these money offerings, and permit 
a regular account to be faithfully kept by a paid employee in the 
synagogue during service. The Burton-street congregation discarded 
such offerings at the outset and established order and decorum, there- 
by securing an enthusiastic and devotional body. Their teachings 
were traced from the Bible and-those teachings have led under divine 
Providence to the success and prosperity of a body of Jews who can 
point with pride to their consistency which from the beginning proved 
the solid foundation of Reform and created marked sympathy and 
support from many who were at first skeptical as to results, but after- 
ward joined them and harmoniously worked for its success. 

If the Board of British Deputies would but refer to the condition 
of Judaism throughout the continent of Europe and here in America 
they would not fail to notice that the revolution going on is traced 
solely to blind Orthodoxy. It is a film which covers their eyes but 
must drop before the onward march of Reform. Unfortunately the 
source of Reform can be traced to the despotic exactions of Orthodoxy. 
The deaf ear was always turned to those whose complaints and pro- 
tests were tendered in the cause of religion and excommunication was 
the result from ecclesiastical authority toward those who fought for 
“God and their right ” and for the purity and holiness of our religion. 
Orthodoxy has been forced to concede to popular demands however. 
The introduction of choirs in England can be dated to recent years 
and subsequently tothe death of the present Chief Ravbi’s-predecessor. 
The Rev. Dr. Adler cannot denounce Reform; itis an attained fact, 
and the rapid strides it has made in America, Germany and elsewhere 
on the continent warns him that if he maintains the same antagonism 
toward Reform in England that Dr. Hirschell to the hour of his 
death upheld, the revolution of Europe and America may overwhelm 
him and his ecclesiastical authority for all time. 
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Ecclesiastical law can be summed up as the “ Summum jus, sum- 
mainjuria. Its oppression, and persecution of those who attempted to 
resist its sinister influences, have forced the Jews to take as tand, and the 
onward march of Reform is now crushing down all those barriers 
which hemmed in the chosen people of God, which forced them to per- 
petuate forms and ceremonials repulsive to the enlightenment of the 
present age. Their resistance has brought its fruits. The Choir, Ser- 
mon and Decalogue on each Sabbath, foster a deep religious sentiment 
to which the Hebrew was a stranger in days gone by, and now worship 
in a Reform Synagogue is sanctified by that devotional feeling which 
leads to meditation and a love for our holy religion. 

The Berkeley-street Congregation it is to be hoped will make no 
concession to the Ecclesiastical Authorities, for if such is made, it will 
be considered that they were wrong in the first instance in setting 
themselves against the constituted authorities, and that time has 
proved that they acted in error. To those whose sympathy and sup- 
port were extended to the young fledgeling thirty-three years ago, 
who have watched with the deepest interest her growing strength as 
the Exemplar and the first Reform Congregation in Great Britain, 
it would appear a very stultification of the efforts of the founders to 
submit at this late period—when Orthodoxy is daily becoming weaker 
and weaker on the continents of Europe and America—to a consti- 
tuted authority they have been for years thoroughly ignored, which 
authority we are sure must be extinguished in a short time and con- 
gregations will be self-governed as they now are in the United States. 
If Universalists fall out, they secede and establish a Unitarian church. 
Here in America the Protestant Episcopalians have fallen out and two 
Bishops are already installed in the Reform interest, yet ostracism has. 
not taken place. Why? Because the church members finding that 
ceremonials assimilated to the Roman Catholic form of worship 
were forced upon them, determined to resist further encroachment, and 
peaceably separated and commenced their “ new departure.” This split 
between Epicopalians is the exact counterpart of the Orthodox Au- 
thorities’ position toward the West London Reform Congregation with 
the omission of the persecution of the latter body. 

We trust sincerely that our Berkely-street friends will continue to 
maintain their own principles, as zealously now as before their admis- 
sion to the Board of Deputies and in this respect we cannot do better 
in conclusion, than urge upon them the following beautiful lessons 
ineuleated by their worthy pastor, Prof. Marks. 
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“‘ Be zealous for your faith, Israelites, but have care that your zeal is 
‘based on the principles of the Pentateuch, the standard of charity, 
gentleness and moderation. With false zeal are found vanity, rash- 
ness and often passions that are engendered by ignorance, but true 
zeal is accompanied by moderation, forbearance and sensibility. False 
zeal aims at that which is utterly impossible to be realized—uniformity 
of creed and uniformity of ritual; but true zeal strives for what is 
really possible and practicable—universal affection or the cementing 
principle of mutual love. Before we can be zealous in the service of 
‘God we must know so much of ourselves as to be sensible of our own 
weaknesses, and we must know so much of what we owe to our fellow 
men as to show sympathy for their infirmities and charity for their 
opinions which differ from ours. Modesty is inseparable from true 
zeal, We must disclaim all pretentions to infallibility, we must ac- 
knowledge that our powers are limited, that our views are liable to 
error andthat the conclusions at which we arrive may be unsound. And 
if we be fully persuaded of these imperfections which attach to our- 
selves we shall not be betrayed into the sin of saying to our brother 
man, ‘I am more righteous than you,’ or ‘ My perceptions of God 
and of the outward means by which I should demonstrate my worship 
to Him are clearer and purer than yours.’ Having a due regard to 
the variety of opinions that sway the human mind, we shall not ap- 
ply terms of theological enmity or scorn to those with whose senti- 
ments we cannot agree, but we shall rather be disposed to pray in 
the true Jewish spirit, ‘Send me, O Lord, thy light and thy truth 
that they may influence me, and that they may conduct me to the 
mountain of thy holiness and to thy tabernacle.’ ” 
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Patience will result in independence, though momentary loss may 
attend it. 

To solicit from him who procrastinates, and ultimately a 
is like seeking favors from a lifeless image. 

Tue guest of the miser needs not fear nausea, nor will he require 
medicine. 

He who plumes himself on that which he possesses not imagines 
himself to have vanquished nature, whilst nature in fact has van- 
quished him ; like him who colors his grey hair, but which the least 
growth will soon expose. 
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BY GRACE AGUILAR. 
CHAPTER IV. 


‘*In war did never lion rage more fierce— 
In peace was never gentle lamb more mild, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Tue wars ravaging Spain had nursed many a gallant warrior, and 
given ample opportunities for the possession and display of those 
chivalric qualities without which, in that age, no manly character 
was considered perfect. The armies of Ferdinand and Isabella count- 
ed some of the noblest names and most valiant knights of Christen- 
dom. The Spanish chivalry had always been famous, and when once 
organized under a leader of such capacity and firmness as Ferdinand ; 
when the notice and regard of the Queen they idolized could only be 
obtained by manly virtue as well as the warrior’s ardor, a new spirit 
seemed to wake within them; petty rivalships and jealousies were 
laid’aside, all they sought was to become distinguished; and never 
had chivalry shone with so pure and glorious a lustre in the court of 
Spain as then, when, invisibly and unconsciously, it verged on its 
decline. 

It was amongst all this blaze of chivalry that Arthur Stanley had 
had ample opportunity to raise, in his own person, the martial glory 
of his own still much loved and deeply regretted land. Ferdinand 
had honored him with so large a portion of his coveted regard, that 
no petty feelings on the part of the Spaniards, because he was a 
stranger, could interfere with his advancement ; his friends, however, 
were mostly among the Arragonese; to Isabella, and the Castilians, 
he was only known as a valiant young warrior, and a marked favorite 
of the king. There was one person, however, whom the civil con- 
tentions of Spain had so brought forward, that his name was never 
spoken, cither in council, court, or camp, palace or hut—by monarch 
or captive, soldier or citizen—without a burst of such warm and pas- 
sionate attachment that it was almost strange how any single indi 
vidual, and comparatively speaking, in a private station, could so 
have won the hearts of thousands. Yet it had been gradually that 
this pre-eminence had been attained—gradually, and entirely by the 

Vor. 1V.—7. 
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worth of its object. At the early age of sixteen, and as page to 
Gonzalos de Lara, Ferdinand ‘Morales had witnessed with all the 
enthusiasm of a peculiarly ardent, though outwardly quiet nature, 
the exciting proceedings at Avila. His youth, his dignified mien, his 
earnestness, perhaps even his striking beauty, attracted the immedi- 
ate attention of the young Alfonso, and a bond of union and reciprocal 
‘affection from that hour linked the youths together. It is useless 
arguing on the folly and frivolity of such rapid attachments; there 
‘are those with whom one day will be sufficient, not only to awaken, 
but to rivet, those mysterious sympathies which are the undying links 
of friendship; and others again, with whom we may associate inti- 
mately for months—nay, years—and yet feel we have not one thought 
in common, nor formed one link to sever which is pain. 

During Alfonso’s brief career, Ferdinand Morales displayed per- 
sonal qualities, and a wisdom and faithfulness in his cause, well de- 
serving not only the prince’s love, but the confidence of all those 
who were really Alfonso’s friends. His deep grief and ill-concealed 
indignation at the prince’s mysteriously sudden death might, for the 
time, have obtained him enemies, and endangered hig own life; but 
‘the favor of Isabella, whom it was then the policy of the confederates 
to conciliate in all things possible, protected and advanced him. 
The love borne by the Infanta for her young brother surpassed even 
the tenderest affection of such relatives; all who had loved and served 
him were dear to her; and at a time when so much of treachery 
and insidious policy lurked around her, even in the garb of seeming 
devotion to her cause, the unwavering fidelity and straightforward 
conduct of Morales, combined as it was with his deep affection for 
Alfonso, permitted her whole mind to rest on him, secure not only 
of his faithfulness, but of vigilance which would discover and counter- 
act every evil scheming of seeming friends. Her constantly chosen 
messenger to Ferdinand, he became known and trusted by both that 
prince and his native subjects. His wealth, which seemed exhaustless, 
independent of his preferments, was ever at the service of either Isa- 
bella or her betrothed; he it was from whom the necessary means 
for her private nuptials were borrowed. At that scene he was, of 
course, present, and, at his own desire, escorted Ferdinand back to 
his own domains—an honorable but most dangerous office, performed 
with his usual unwavering fidelity and skill. That one so faith- 
ful in adversity should advance from post to post as soon as dawning 
prosperity permitted Isabella and Ferdinand to reward merit as well 
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as to evince gratitude, was not surprising; but no royal favor, no 
coveted honors, no extended power, could alter one tittle of his single- 
hearted truth—his unrestrained intercourse with and interest. in his 
equals, were they of the church, court, or camp—his gentle and unas- 
suming manner to his inferiors. It was these things that made him 
so universally beloved. The coldest natures, if thrown in contact 
with him, unconsciously to themselves kindled into warmth; vice 
itself could not meet the glance of that piercing eye without shrinking, 
for the moment, in loathing from itself. 

Until Isabella and Ferdinand were firmly established on the throne, 
and Arragon and Castile united, there had been little leisure amongst 
their warriors to think of domestic ties, otherwise it might perhaps 
have been noticed as somewhat remarkable that Ferdinand Morales 
appeared to stand alone; kindred, indeed, he claimed with four or 
five of the noblest amongst the Castilians, but he seemed to have no 
near relative ; and though he mingled courteously, and to some young 
hearts far too pleasingly, amongst Isabella’s court, it seemed as if he 
would never stoop to love. The Queen often jested him on his ap- 
parent insensibility, and entreated him to wed. At first he had 
smiled away such words; but two or three months after the com- 
mencement of our tale, he acknowledged that his affections had been 
for some years: engaged to one living so completely in retirement as to 
be unknown to all; he had but waited till peace had dawned for 
Spain, and he might offer her not only his love, but a secure and 
quiet home. He spoke in confidence, and Isabella, woman-like, had 
listened with no little interest, giving her royal approval of his choice, 
without knowing more than his own words. revealed; but feeling 
convinced, she said, that Ferdinand Morales would never wed one 
whose birth or lineage would tarnish his pure Castilian blood, or en- 
danger the holy faith of which he was so true a member. A red - 
flush might have stained the cheek of the warrior at these words, but 
the deep obeisance with which he had departed from the royal pres- 
ence concealed the unwonted emotion. Ere a year from that time 
elapsed, not only the ancient city of Segovia, where his large estates 
lay, but all Castile was thrown into the most unusual state of excite- 
ment by the marriage of the popular idol, Don Ferdinand Morales, 
with a young and marvellously lovely. girl, whom few, if any, had 
ever seen before, and whose very name, Donna Marie Henriques, 
though acknowledged as essentially Castilian, was yet unfamiliar. 
The mystery, however, as to who she was, and where he could have 


‘ 
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_ found her, was speedily lost in the universal admiration of her ex- 
ceeding and remarkable loveliness, and of the new yet equally 
attractive character which, as a devoted husband, Morales thence- 
forward displayed. Many had imagined that he was too grave, too 
wrapt in his many engrossing duties, alike as statesman and general, 
ever to play the lover; and he had seemed resolved that this impres- 
sion should remain, and shrunk from the exposure of such sacred 
feelings ; for none, save Isabella, knew he loved until they saw his 
bride. 


CHAPTER V. 


“* And we have won a bower of refuge now 
In this fresh waste.” 
Mrs. Hemans. 

Tue Vale of Cedars, as described in our first chapter, had been 
originally the work of a single individual, who had found there a 
refuge and concealment from the secret power of the Inquisition, 
from whose walls he had almost miraculously escaped : this individual 
was Julien Henriquez, the grandfather of Marie. For five years he 
remained concealed, working unaided, but successfully, in forming a 
comfortable home and concealed retreat, not only for himself but for 
his family. Nature herself appeared to have marked the spot as an 
impenetrable retreat, and Julien’s skill and energy increased and 
strengthened the natural barriers. During those five years the secret 
search for his person, at first carried on so vigilantly that his enemies 
supposed nothing but death could have concealed him, gradually re- 
laxed, and then subsided altogether. Foes and friends alike believed 
him dead, and when he did reappear in the coarse robe, shrouding 
cowl, and hempen belt, of a wandering friar, he traversed the most 
populous towns in safety, unrecognized and unsuspected. It was 
with some difficulty he found his family, and a matter of no little 
skill to convey them, without exciting suspicion by their disappear- 
ance, to his retreat ; but all was accomplished at length, and years of 
domestic felicity crowned every former effort, and inspired and en- 
couraged more. 

Besides his own immediate family, consisting of his wife, a son, 
and daughter, Henriquez had the charge of two nephews and a niece, 
children of his sister, whose husband had perished by the arm of the 
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same secret power from which Henriquez had escaped ; their mother 
had died of a broken heart, from the fearful mystery of her husband’s 
fate, and the orphans were to Julien as his own.. 

As years passed, the Vale of Cedars became not only a safe, but a 
luxurious home. Every visit to the world Julien turned to profit, 
by the purchase first of necessaries, then of luxuries. The little 
temple was erected by the active aid of the young men, and the 
solemn rites of their peculiar faith adhered to in security. Small as 
the family was, deaths, marriages, and births took place, and feelings 
and sympathies were excited, and struggles secretly endured, making 
that small spot of earth in very truth a world. The cousins inter- 
married. Ferdinand and Josephine left the vale for a more stirring 
lifo; Manuel, Henriquez’s own son, and Miriam, his niece, preferred 
the quiet of the vale. Julien, his nephew, too, had loved; but his 
cousin’s love was given to his brother, and he departed, unmur- 
muringly indeed, but he dared not yet trust himself to associate: 
calmly with the object of his love: he had ever been a peculiarly sad 
and silent boy; the fate of his father never for an instant seemed to 
leave his mind, and he had secretly vowed to avenge him. Love, for 
a while, had banished these thoughts; but when that returned in all 
the misery of isolation to his own breast, former thoughts regained 
dominion, and he tried to conquer the one feeling by the encourage- 
ment of the other. His brother and his wife constantly visited the 
vale; if at no other time, always at those solemn festivals which 
generally fell about the period of the Catholic Easter and Michael- 
mas; often accompanied by faithful friends, holding the same mys- 
terious bond of brotherhood, and to whom the secret of that vale was 
as precious and secure as to its natural inmates. Its aged founder 
had frequently the happiness of gathering around him from twenty 
to thirty of his secret race, and of feeling that his work would benefit 
friends as well as offspring. Julien alone never returned to the vale, 
and his family at length mourned him as one amongst the dead. 

The career of his brother was glorious but brief; he fell fighting 
for his country, and his widow and young son returned to the parental 
retreat. Though the cousins had married the same day, the son of 
Ferdinand was ten years older than his cousin Marie; Manuel and 
Miriam having lived twelve years together ere the longed-for treasure 
was bestowed. At first, therefore, she had been to the youthful 
Ferdinand but as a plaything, to pet and laugh with: he left the vale 
as page to his father’s companion in arms, Gonzalos de Lara, when 
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Marie was little more than five years old: but still his love for her 
and his home was such that whenever it was possible, he would 
snatch if it were but half a day to visit them. Gradually, and to 
him it seemed almost strangely, the plaything child changed into the 
graceful girl, and then again into the lovely woman; and dearer 
than ever became his boyhood’s home, though years had snatched 
away so many of its beloved inmates, that, at the period of our story, 
its sole occupants were Marie and her father. 

Had her mother lived, perchance Marie had never been exposed 
to the dangers of an introduction to the world. Betrothed, in the 
secret hearts of not only her own parents, but of Ferdinand’s mother, 
to her cousin, if she lived to attain sufficient age, Miriam would not 
have thought it so impossible as Manuel did, that the affections of 
his child might be sought for by, and given to another, if she mingled 
with the world; she would at least have waited till she was Ferdi- 
nand’s wedded wife, and then sent her forth secure. But such subtle 
fears and feelings are peculiarly woman’s; not the tenderest, most 
devoted father, could of himself have either thought of, or understood 
them. He might perhaps have owned their justice had they been 
presented to him by the affectionate warnings of an almost idolized 
wife; but that voice was hushed, her sweet counsels buried in the 
grave ; and the fond, proud father, only thought of his child’s bril- 
liant beauty, and how she would be admired and beloved, could she 
be but generally known. And s0, for her sake, he actually did vio- 
lence to his own love for the quiet retirement of the vale, and bore 
her to the care of Donna Emilie de Castro; seeing nothing, feeling 
nothing, but the admiration she excited, and that she was indeed the 
loveliest there. One wish he had, and that was, that his nephew 
could have been there likewise; but being engaged at that time on 
some important private business for the Queen, Ferdinand did not 
even know that his cousin had ever left the vale. 

That his child’s affections could be excited toward any but those 
of her own race was a circumstance so impossible, and moreover a 
sin so fearful, that it never entered Manuel’s mind: he knew not 
woman’s nature, dreamed not of its quick impulses, its passionate 
yearnings, its susceptibility toward all gentle emotions, or he could 
not have so trustingly believed in the power of her peculiar faith 
and creed to guard her from the danger. Even his dearest desire 
that she should become the wife of her cousin she knew not; for the. 
father shrunk from revealing it to either his child or nephew, unless 
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Ferdinand loved and sought her himself. What therefore had she 
to warn her from the precipice on which she stood, when new, 
strange, yet most exquisitely sweet emotions gradually obtained 
possession of her heart in her daily intercourse with Arthur Stanley ? 
What they were indeed she knew not; the word love was never 
uttered by either; she only knew that his presence, his voice, the 
pressure of his hand, brought with it a thrilling sensation of intense 
happiness, such as she had never known, never imagined before. It 
was indeed but a brief dream, for when he spoke, when he besought 
her to be his, then indeed she woke to consciousness, not only that 
she loved, but of the dark and fatal barrier between them, which no 
human effort could o’erleap. The sacrifice of race, of faith, of family, 
indeed might be made; but to do this never entered the mind and 
heart of Marie, so utterly was it impossible. To her peculiar feelings 
it was sin enough thus to have loved. 

Manuel Henriquez bore his child back to the vale, little dreaming 
of the anguish to which his unguarded love had exposed her. She 
had ever been rather a pensive and gentle girl, and therefore that 
she should be still serious was no matter of surprise. For fifteen 
months she had sought to banish every dream of Arthur, every thought 
but that in loving him she had sinned against her God. Time and 
prayer had in some measure softened the first acute agony of her 
feelings; she thought she was conquering them altogether, when his 
unexpected appearence excited every feeling anew. Yet in that har- 
rowing interview still she had been firm. She had even told him a 
secret, which it was almost death to reveal, that he might forget her ; 
for how could he, wed with her? And yet even that barrier he 
would have passed, and his generous, his determined love, would lin- 
ger on her memory spite of every effort to think of him no more. 

It was a fearful struggle, and often and often she yearned to confess 
all to her father, whom she loved with no common love ; but she knew 
too well, not only the grief such tidings would be to him, but what 
his judgment must be, and she shrunk in agony from the condemna- 
tion of her feelings by another, constantly as she was condemning 
them herself. 

Henriquez had been absent from the vale during Stanley’s un- 
expected visit, and he tarried long enough to excite the alarm, not 
only of his child but of their domestics; nor was its cause when ex- 
plained likely to ease Marie’s anxiety. He had been attacked on the 
day of his intended return by a strange sensation of giddiness, followed 
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by insensibility, which appeared to have weakened him more than he 
had thought compatible with so brief an illness. He made light of 
it, but still he was uneasy, not that he feared death himself, but that 
it might talse him from his Marie ere his wishes were accomplished, 
and her earthly happiness, as he thought, secured. The first attack 
was but the forerunner of others, sometimes very slight and brief, at 
others longer and more alarming, rendering. Marie more and more 
determined to keep her fatal secret from him; for it appeared to her 
that any stronger emotion than customary would be followed by those 
attacks ; and as her love for him seemed to increase in intensity with 
the anxiety his precarious health occasioned, so did her dread of oc- 
casioning him aught of grief. But how fruitless are our best and 
wisest resolytipns! One little hour, and every thought was changed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Oh! praise me not— 
Look gently on me, or I siak to earth, 
Not thus.” 


Der CuatIiLton. 

Ir was the custom of the inmates of the Vale of Cedars, once in 
every year, and generally about the season of Michaelmas, to celebrate 
a festival, which ordained the erection of a booth or tent of “ branches 
of thick trees,” in which for seven days every meal was taken, and @ 
greater part of the day (except the time past in the little Temple) was 
spent. Large branches of the palm and cedar, the willow, acacia, and 
the oak, cut so as to prevent their withering for the seven days, form- 
ed the walls of the tent; their leaves intermingling over head, so as to 
form a shelter, and yet permit the beautiful blue of the heavens to 
peep within. Flowers of every shade and scent formed a bordering 
within ; and bouquets, richly and tastefully arranged, placed in vases 
filled with scented earth, hung from the branches forming the 
roof. Fruit, too was there—the purple grape, the ripe red orange, 
the paler lemon, the lime, the pomegranate, the citron, all of which 
the vale afforded, adorned the board (which for those seven days was 
always spread within the tent), intermingled with cakes made by Marie. 

This was one of the festivals for which many of the s2cret race 
would visit the vale ; but it s6 happened that, this year, Manuel, his 
child, and their retainers, kept it alone—a source of disappointment 
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and anxiety to the former, whose health was rapidly (but still to his 
child almost invisibly) failing. At the close of the solemn fast which 
always preceded by five days this festival of rejoicing, he had had 
a recurrence of his deathlike fits of insensibility, longer and more 
alarming than usual; but he had rallied, and attributed it so natu- 
rally to his long fast, that alarm once more gave place to hope in the 
heart of his daughter. Not thus, however, felt her father—convinced 
that death could not be long delayed, he but waited for his nephew’s 
appearance and acknowledged love for his cousin, at once to give her to: 
him, and prepare her for the worst. Parental anxiety naturally in- 
creased with every hour that passed, and Ferdinand appeared not. 

It was the eve of the Sabbath; one from which in general all earth- 
ly cares and thoughts were banished, giving place to tranquil and 
spiritual joy. The father and daughter were alone within their lovely 
tent, but both so wrapt in evidently painful thoughts, that a strange 
silence usurped the usual cheerful converse. So unwonted was the 
anxious gloom on Manuel’s brow, that his child could bear it no long- 
er, and flinging her arms around his neck, she besought him in the 
tenderest accents to confide in her, as he had ever done, since her 
mother’s death, to tell her what so pained hin—might she not remove 
it? Henriquez could not resist that fond yet mournful pleading. 
He told her, that he felt health was departing, that death seemed ever 
hovering néar, but that its pain, its care, would all depart, could he 
behoid his long-cherished wish fulfilled, and his Marie the wife of 
Ferdinand, whose every look and tone during his last visit had be- 
trayed his devoted love. 

Marie heard ; and her cheeks and lips blanched to such ashy white- 
ness, that her father in alarm folded her to his breast ; and sought to 
soothe a grief, which he believed was occasioned merely by the sud- 
den and fearful thought of his approaching death; and sought to 
soothe, by a reference to the endearing love, the cherished tenderness 
which would still be hers; how Ferdinand would be to her all, aye 
more than all that he had been, and how, with love like his, she would 
be happier than she had been yet. Much he said, and he might have 
said still more, for it was long ere the startled girl could interrupt 
him. But when‘he conjured her to speak to him, not to look upon 
his death so fearfully, the beautiful truth of her nature rose up against 
the involuntary deceit. It was not his death which thus appalled her ; 
alas—alas !—and she hated herself for the fearful thought—she had 
almost lost sight of that, in the words which followed. Breaking 
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from his embrace, she sunk down on her knees before him, and bury- 
ing her face upon his hand, in broken accents and with choking 
sobs, revealed the whole. How could she do her noble kinsman such 
fearful wrong as to wed him, when her whole heart, thoughts, nay, 
life itself, seemed wrapt in the memory of another? And that other ! 
Oh! hay what was he? Once she looked up in her father’s face, 
but so fearful were the emotions written there—wrath struggling 
with love, grief, pity, almost terror—that hastily she withdrew her 
glance, and remained kneeling, bent even to the dust, long after the 
confession had been poured forth, waiting in fear and anguish for his 
words. 

“Marie, Marie! is it my Marie, my sainted Miriam’s child, who 
thus speaks? who hath thus sinned sole representative of a race of 
ages, in whose pure thoughts such fearful sin hath never mingled. 
My child so to love the stranger as to reject, to scorn her own! Oh! 
God, my God, why hast thou so forsaken me? Would I had died 
before!” And the heavy groan which followed, confirmed the 
anguish breathed in those broken words. 

“Father!” implored the unhappy girl, clasping his knees in an 
agony of supplication, though she raised not her head—“‘Oh my 
father! in mercy do not speak thus! Words of wrath, of reproach, 
fearful as they are from thee, yet I can bear them, but not such woe! 
Oh, think what I have borne, what I must still bear. If I have 
sinned, my sin will bring, nay, it has already brought its own chas- 
tisement. Speak to me! but one word of love—or, if it must be, 
wrath—but not, not such accents of despair!” 

Her father struggled to reply; but the conflux of strong emotion 
was too powerful, and Marie sprung up to support him as he fell. 
She had often seen him insensible before, when there appeared no 
cause for such attacks; but was it strange that at such a moment she 
should feel that she had caused it ?—that her sin perchance had killed 
her father; he might never wake more to say he forgave, he blessed 

‘ her,—or that in those agonized moments of suspense she vowed, if he 
might but speak again, that his will should be hers, even did it 
demand the annihilation of every former treasured thought! And 
the vow seemed heard. Gradually and, it appeared, painfully life 
returned. His first action was to clasp her convulsively to his heart 
his next, to put her gently yet firmly from him, and bury his face in 
his hands, and weep. 

No sight is more terrible, even to an indifferent spectator, than to 
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behold tears wrung from the eyes of man—and to his child it was 
indeed torture. But she controlled the choking anguish—calmly and 
firmly she spoke, and gradually the paroxysm subsided. 

“ That I have sinned in loving a stranger thus, I have long felt,” 
she said; “and had I been aware of the nature of these feelings, 
they should never have gained ascendéncy. But I awoke too late— 
my very being was enchained. Still I may break from these engross- 
ing thoughts—I would do so—pain shall be welcome, if it may in 
time atone for the involuntary sin of loving the stranger, and the yet 
more terrible one of grieving thee. Oh, my father, do what thou 
wilt, commmand me as thou wilt—I am henceforth wholly thine.” 

“ And thou wilt wed Ferdinand, my child ?” 

“‘ Would he still wish it, father, ifhe knew the whole? And is it 
right, is it just, to wed him, and the truth still unrevealed? Oh, if 
he do love me, as you say, how can I requite him by deceit ?” 

“Tell him not, tell him not,” replied Henriquez, again fearfully 
agitated; “let none other know what has been. What can it do, save 
to grieve him beyond thy power to repair? No, no. Once his, and 
all these fearful thoughts will pass away, and their sin be blotted out, 
in thy true faithfulness to one who loves thee. His wife, and I know 
that thou wilt love him, and be true, as if thou hadst never loved 
another—” 

“ Ay, could 1 not be true, I would not wed,” murmured Marie, 
more to herself than to her father ; “ and if suffering indeed atone for 
sin, terribly will it be redeemed. But oh, my father, tell me—I 
have sworn to be guided by thee, and in all things I will be—tell me 
in wedding him whom thou hast chosen, do I not still do foul wrong, 
if not to him (her voice faltered), unto another, whose love is mine 
as well?” 

“ Better for him, as for thee, to wed another, Marie! Would’st 
thou wed the stranger, wert thou free ¢” 

She buried her face in his bosom, and murmured, “ Never !” 

“Then in what can this passion end, but in misery for both? In 
constant temptation to perjure thy soul, in forsaking all for him. 
And if thou didst, would it bring happiness? My child, thou art 
absolved, even had aught of promise passed between you. Knowest 
thou not that a maiden of herself hath no power to vow? Her 
father’s will alone absolves it or confirms. Thou doest him no wrong. 
Be Ferdinand’s bride, and all shall be forgiven, all forgotten—thou 
art my child, my Miriam’s child once more !” 
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He pressed her again fondly to him; but though she made no reply, 
his arguments could not convince her. She had indeed told Arthur 
that she never could be his, but yet avowed that she loved him; and 
if he did meet her as the wife of another, what must he believe her ? 
And Ferdinand, if he did so love her, that preoccupied heart was 
indeed a sad requital. She had, however, that evening but little time 
to think, for ere either spoke again, the branches at the entrance of 
the tent were hastily pushed aside, and a tall manly form stood npon 
the threshold. Marie sprang to her feet with a faint cry—could it 
be that the vow of an hour was already called upon to be fulfilled ?— 
but the intruder attributed her alarm to a different cause, and hastily 
flinging off his wrapping mantle and deep plumed morion, he 
exclaimed, “ What! alarmed by me, my gentle cousin? dearest 
Marie! am I forgotten?” And Henriquez forgetting all of bodily 
exhaustion, all of mental suffering, in the deep joy his sudden 
appearance caused, could only fold the warrior in his feeble arms, and 
drooping his head on his shoulder, sob forth expressively, “My son! 
my son !” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


‘* And thus how oft do life and death 
Twine hand in hand together ; 
And the funeral shroud, and bridal wreath, 
How small a space may sever!” 
MS. 

Ovg little week did Ferdinand spend within the home of his boy- 
hood; and in that brief interval the earthly fate of Marie Henriquez 
was decided. He had deferred his visit till such peace and prosperity 
had dawned for Spain, that he could offer his bride not only a home 
suited to his rank, but the comfort of his presence and protection for 
an indeterminate time. He had come there purposely to reveal his 
long-cherished love ; to conjure Marie to bless him with the promise 
of her hand; and, if successful, to return in two short months, for 
the celebration of their marriage, according to their own secret rites, 
ere the ceremony was performed in the sight of the whole Catholic, 
world. The intermarriages of first cousins had been so common an 
eccurrence in his family, that Ferdinand, in spite of some tremblings 
as a lover, had regarded his final union with Marie with almost as 
much certainty, and as a thing of course, as his uncle himself. 
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The effects of that agitating interview between father and daughter _ 
had been visible to Ferdinand; but he attributed it, very naturally, 
to the cause privately assigned for it by his kinsman—Marie’s first 
conviction that her father’s days were numbered. He had _ been 
greatly shocked at the change in Henriquez’s appearance, and deeply 
affected at the solemn and startling earnestness with which he con- 
signed his child to his care, beseeching him, under all circumstances 
to love and cherish her. His nephew could scarcely understand, 
then, such earnest pleadings. Alas! ere his life closed, their cause 
was clear enough. 

Unconscious that her father and cousin were together, or of the 
nature of their conversation, Marie had joined them, unexpectedly, 
ere the interview was over. From her father’s lips, and in a tone of 
trembling agitation, she heard that his long-cherished prayer was 
granted, and that she was his nephew’s plighted bride. He joined 
their hands, blessed them, and left.them alone together, ere she had 
had power to utter a single word; and when voice was recalled by 
the tender, earnest accents of her cousin, beseeching her to ratify her 
father’s consent—to say she would learn to love him, if she did not 
then ; that she would not refuse the devotedness he proffered—what 
could she answer? She had so long loved him, venerated him, 
gloried in his achievements, his honors, as of an elder and much-loved - 
brother, that, had she followed the impulse of her nature, she would 
have thrown herself as a sister on his neck, and poured forth her tale 
of sorrow. But she had sworn to be guided by her father, and he 
had besought her to reveal nothing; and therefore she promised to 
be his, even while with tears she declared herself unworthy. But 
such words were of little meaning to her enraptured lover save to 
bid him passionately deny them, and excite his ardent affection more 
than ever—satisfied that she could be not indifferent, listening as she 
did, with such flushed cheek and glistening eye, to the theme of his 
life since they had parted—the favor of the sovereigns, and the 
station he had won. 

During the two months which intervened between Don Ferdinand’s 
departure and promised return, Marie strained every nerve to face 
her destiny, and so meet it with calmness. Had she not loved, it 
would have been impossible to feel herself the cherished object of her 
cousin’s love without returning it, possessing, as he did, alike inward 
and outward attraction to win regard. She studiously and earnestly 
banished every thought of Arthur as it rose; she prayed only for 
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strength to be faithful, not only in outward seeming but inward 
thought ; that Stanley might never cross her path again, or if he did, 
that his very affections might be estranged from her; that the secret 
she had revealed might alone be thought upon, till all of love had 
gone. The torture of such prayer, let those who love decide; but it 
was the thought of his woe, did he ever know she was another’s bride, 
that haunted her. Her own suffering it was comparatively easy to 
bear, believing as she did, that they were called for by her involuntary 
sin: but his—so successfully had she conquered herself, that it was 
only when his countenance of reproach would flit before her, that the 
groan burst from her heart, and she felt bowed unto the earth. 
Infirmity itself seemed conquered in the rejoicing thankfulness 
with which Henriquez regarded this fulfillment of his wishes. He 
appeared actually to regain strength and energy ; his alarming faint- 
ing fits had not recurred since his nephew’s visit, and Marie hoped he 
would be spared her longer than he believed. He never recurred to 
her confession, but lavished on her, if possible, yet more endearing 
love, and constantly alJuded to the intense happiness which her con- 
sent to be her cousin’s bride had given him. Once he left the vale, 
despite his precarious health, taking with him his old retainer, Reuben, 
and returned, laden with the richest gems and costliest silks, to adorn 
his child, on her bridal day, as befitted the bride of Ferdinand. 
Time passed: the day specified by Ferdinand rapidly approached. 
He was there to meet it—and not alone. Thoughtful of his Marie’s 
_ feeling, he had resolved that she should not stand beside the altar 
without one female friend, and he brought one, the sight of whom 
awakened associations with such overpowering strength, that Marie 
could only throw herself upon her bosom, almost convulsed with 
tears. It was Donna Emelie de Castro, at whose house she had 
joined the world; but her emotion, sugposed natural to the agitating 
ceremony impending, and her father’s precarious health, happily for 
her, passed without further notice than sympathy and love. 
Henriquez, for once, was indifferent alike to the agitation of Marie, 
or the presence of Ferdinand. His glance was fixed on one of a 
little group, all of whom, with the exception of this individual, were 
familiar to his home and heart. He was clothed as a monk; but his 
cowl was thrown back, and his gaze so fixed on Marie that she 
blushed beneath it, and turned away. 
“ Do not turn away from me, my child,” he said; and Henriquez 
started at the voice, it was so fraught with memories of the departed. 
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-“Stranger as I must be, save in name, to thee—thou art none such 
tome. I seem to feel thy mother once again before me—and never 
was sister more beloved!—Manuel, hast thou, indeed, forgotten 
Julien ?” 

Almost ere he ceased to speak, the long-separated relatives were 
clasped in each other’s arms. The tive-and-twenty years which had 
changed the prime of manhood into advancing age, and blanched the 
hair of each, had had no power to decrease the strong ties of kindred, 
so powerful in their secret race. The agitation and excitement ot 
Henriquez was so excessive, not only then, but during the few 
days intervening before the celebration of the bridal, that Marie, in 
spite of the near approach of the dreaded day, could only think of 
him. 

Ferdinand was no exacting lover: his affection for her was so 
intense, so true ; his confidence in her truth so perfect, that though 
he might at times have fancied that she loved not then with fervor 
equal to his own, he was contented to believe that his devotion would 
in time create in her as powerful a feeling. He had so watched, so 
tended her from infancy: she had so clung to and reverenced him, 
so opened her young heart, without one reservation, to his view—so 
treated him as her most cherished, most loved friend, that how could 
he dream she had aught to conceal, or believe that, did she know there 
was, she could have hesitated, one moment, to refuse his hand, pre- 
ferring even the misery of so grieving him, to the continued agony 
of deceit ? It was this perfect confidence, this almost childish trust, 
so beautiful in one tried, as he had been, in the ordeal of the world, 
that wrung Marie’s heart with deepest torture. He believed her 
other than she was ;—but it was too late—she dared not undeceive 
him. 

The nuptial morning dawned. The party, not more than twelve 
or fourteen in all, assembled within the little edifice, whose nature 
had so puzzled Arthur. Its interior was as peculiar as its outward 
appearance: its walls, of polished cedar were unadorned with either 
carving, pictures, or imagery. In the centre, facing the east, was a 
sort of raised table or desk, surrounded by a railing, and covered 
with a cloth of the richest and most elaborately worked brocade. 
Exactly opposite, and occupying the centre of the eastern wall, was a 
sort of lofty chest, or ark; the upper part of which, arched, and 
richly painted, with a blue ground, bore in two columns, strange 
hieroglyphics in gold, beneath this were portals of polished cedar, 
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panelled and marked out with gold, but bearing no device: their 
hinges set in gilded pillars, which supported the arch above. Before © 
these portals were generally drawn curtains, of material rich and glit- 
tering as that upon the reading-desk. But this day not only were 
the curtains drawn aside, but the portals themselves flung open, as 
the bridal party neared the steps which led to it, and disclosed six or 
seven rolls of parchment, folded on silver pins, and filled with the 
same strange letters, each clothed in drapery of variously colored 
brocade, or velvet, and surmounted by two sets of silver ornaments, 
in which the bell and pomegranate were, though small, distinctly dis- 
cernible. A superb lamp, of solid silver, was suspended from the roof; 
and one of smaller dimensions, but of equally valuable material, and 
always kept lighted, hung just before the ark. 

Julien Morales, at his own particular request, was to read the cere- 
mony ; and three hours after noon he stood within the portals, on the 
highest step ; a slab of white marble divided him from the bride and 
bridegroom, over whom acanopy was raised, supported by four silver 
poles. The luxuriant hair of the bride had been gathered up, and, 
save two massive braids, shading her brow and cheek, was concealed 
under a head-dress, somewhat resembling an eastern turban, but well 
suited to her countenance. Her dress, of the fashion before described, 
was all of white—the jacket or bodice richly woven with gold threads ; 
but so thick a veil enveloped face and form, that her sweet face was 
concealed, until, at one particular part of the mysterious rite (for such, 
to the Spaniards, this ceremony must have been), the veil was uplift- 
ed for her to taste the sacred wine, and not allowed to fall again. 
Neither the bridegroom (agitated himself, for his was not a nature to 
think lightly of the nuptial rite), nor Henriquez (whose excitement 
was extreme) was conscious of the looks of alarm, blended with ad- 
miration, which the raising of the veil attracted toward Marie. 
Lovely she was; but it was the loveliness of a marble statue, not of 
life—her very lips were blanched, and every feature still, indeed ; but 
a stillness of so peculiar an expression, so inexpressibly, so thrillingly 
sad, that admiration appeared indefinably and strangely transformed 
to pain. The wedding ring was placed upon her hand—a thin erystal 
goblet broken by Ferdinand, on the marble at his feet-—and the rites 
were concluded. An almost convulsive embrace from her father— 
the unusual wildness of his voice and manner, as he blessed, and called 
her his own precious child, who this day had placed the seal upon 
his happiness, and confirmed twenty years of filial devotedness and 
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love—awoke her from that stagnating trance. She folded her arms 
around his neck, and burst into passionate tears ; andthere were none, 
not even Ferdinand, to chide or doubt that emotion—it was but 
natural to her character, and the solemn service of the day. 

Gay and joyous was the meal which followed the bridal. No ap- 
purtenances of modern pomp and luxury, indeed, decorated the board : 
its only ornaments were the loveliest flowers, arranged in alabaster 
cases, and silver baskets filled with blushing fruits. The food was 
simple, and the wines not choice ; but the guests thought not of mere 
sensual enjoyment. In these secret meetings, each felt there was 
something holy ; richer homes, more gorgeous feasts, were theirs in 
the world, whenever they so willed ; but such intercourse of brother- 
hood seldom occurred, and when it came, was consequently hallowed. 

Some time they sat around the board; and so unrestrained, so full 
of varied interest was their eager converse, that sunset came unheeded ; 
and the silver lamps, fed with sweet incense, were placed upon the 
table. Julien then arose, and solemnly pronounced the usual blessing 
or rather thanksgiving, after the bridal feast. Marie did not look up 
during its continuance ; but as it concluded, she arose, and was about 
to retire with Donna Emilie, when her eye caught her father, and a 
cry of alarm broke from her. The burning flush had given place to 
a livid paleness—the glittering of the eye to a fixed and glassy gaze. 
The frame was, for a moment, rigid as stone, then fearfully convulsed ; 
and Reuben, starting forward, caught his master as he fell. There 
was something so startling and unusual in the seizure, that even those 
accustomed to his periods of insensibility were alarmed; and vain was 
every effort of Ferdinand to awaken hope and comfort in the seem- 
ingly frozen spirit of his bride. 

Henriquez was conveyed to his room, and every restorative applied ; 
but even the skill of Julien, well versed as he was in the healing art, 
was without .effect. More than an hour passed and still he lay like 
death ; and no sound, no sob, broke from the torn heart of his hapless 
child, who knelt beside his couch ; her large dark eyes, distended to 
even more than their usual size, fixed upon his face: her hands 
clasped round one of his; but, had she sought thus to give warmth she 
would have failed, for the hand of the living was cold and damp as 
that of the seeming dead. A slight, almost imperceptible flush 
floated over that livid cheek—the eyes unclosed, but so quickly closed 
again that it was more like the convulsive quivering of the muscle 
than the effort of the will; and Marie alone had marked the change. 

Vor. IV.—8. 
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‘Father !” she almost shrieked in agony, “in mercy speak to me 
again—say but you forgive—bless——” 

“ Forgive,” feebly repeated the dying man ; and the strong feeling 
of the father, for a brief interval, conquered even death—* Forgive ? 
—my beautiful—my own !—the word is meaningless, applied to thee. 
Art thou not my Ferdinand’s bride, and hast thou not so taken the 
sting, the trial even from this dread moment? My precious one!— 
would I could see that face once more—but it is dark—all dark— 
kiss me, my child !” 

She threw herself upon his bosom, and covered his cheek with 
kisses. He passed his hand feebly over her face, as if the touch could 
once more bring her features to his sight; and then extending his 
left hand, feebly called—“ Ferdinand !” 

His nephew caught the withered hand, and kneeling down pressed 
it reverentially and fondly to his lips. 

Henriquez’s lips moved, but there came no word. 

“ Doubt me not, my more than father! From boyhood to youth, 
from youth to manhood, I have doted on thy child. Shall I love and 
cherish her less now, that she has only me? Oh, trust me!—if de- 
votion can give joy, she will know no grief, that man can avert, 
again |!” 

A strange but a beautiful light for a single minute dispersed the 
fearful shadow creeping over Henriquez’s features. 

“My son! my son!—I bless thee—and thou, too, my drooping 
flower. Julien! my brother—lay me beside my Miriam. Thou didst 
not come for this—but it is well. My children—my friends—send 
up the hymn of praise—the avowal of our faith; once more awake 
the voice of our fathers !” 

He was obeyed ; a psalm arose, solemn and sweet, in accents famil- 
iar as their mother tongue, to those who chanted; but had any other 
been near, not a syllable would have been intelligible. But the voice 
which in general led in such solemn service—so thrilling in its 
sweetness, that the most indifferent could not listen to it unmoved— 
now lay hushed and mute, powerless even to breathe the sobs that 
crushed her heart. And when the psalm ceased, and the prayer for 

‘fhe dying followed, with one mighty effort Henriquez raised himself, 
and clasping his hands, uttered distinctly the last solemn words ever 
spoken by his race, and then sunk back—and there was silence. 
Minutes, many minutes, rolled by—but Marie moved not. Gently, 
and tenderly, Don Ferdinand succeeded in disengaging the convulsive 
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hold with which she still clasped her parent, and sought to bear her 
from that sad and solemn room. Wildly she looked up in his face, 
and then on those beloved features, already fixed and gray in death ; 


—with frantic strength she pushed aside her husband, and sunk down 
by her father’s side. 





THE NEW “BETH-EL” CONGREGATION. 


Wr have hitherto refrained from making any comment on the pro- 
posed union of the congregations Anshi Chesed and Adath Jeshurun, 
or even from announcing the fact, not because we were indifferent to 
the importance of the proposal, or skeptical as to the good which 
would inure to Judaism in general and the Reform cause in particular 
by such a union, but because we thought it best to await the con- 
summation of the project, when all doubt as to the probability of its 
accomplishment would be finally set at rest. Now, however, that the 
details have been so definitely arranged as to render it a matter of 
certainty that the respective bodies will, in general meeting, cordially 
indorse the action of their Committees, we hesitate no longer in offer- 
ing our warmest and sincere congratulations to both congregations. 
That the Anshi Chesed congregation—one of the oldest in New York 
and until recently upholding orthodox principles—should have con- 
sented to amalgamation with one of the leading reform congregations 
in America, speaks highly not only for the intelligence and zeal of its 
members, but also for the truth of that noble cause which has again 
made so great a victory. Nor does this union reflect less highly on 
the Temple Adath Jeshurun, which though recognized as one of the 
exemplars and foremost workers in the Reform school has yet con- 
sented to dissolve ‘its own independent existence and, by amalgama- 
tion with another element, assume a new name and a new organiza- 
tion. 

There are many reasons why this union should be hailed with much 
satisfaction by the entire Jewish community of this city. “In union 
there is strength,” is an old proverb that can have no stronger exem- 
plification than in the case of our Jewish associations. With the 
majority of our congregations, as with our societies, the element which 
is mostly wanting is strength, and this want is occasioned principally 
by the mistaken idea of maintainig a so-called independence at all 
sacrifices. The dissemination of Judaism depends not so much on 
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the number of congregations as on the material of which they are 
composed, and it cannot be denied that many of our congregations, 
especially in small cities where three or more exist, are utterly power- 
less to cultivate all those institutions so essential in this age to the 
proper development of Judaism. 

In the present instance the new congregation, henceforth to be 
known by the name of Beth-Z7, or “ House of God,” will be inaugu- 
rated under a most happy combination of fortunate circumstances. In 
possession already of a magnificent temple, erected on one of the 
fashionable avenues of the city, at an expense of over a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and of a large membership among which may be 
reckoned many men of recognized ability, wealth and social position ; 
it also has the inestimable advantage of being under the leader- 
ship of one who, for eloquence and erudition, breadth of sentiment 
and true religious fervor, has not his superior if indeed his equal in 
America. The name of the Rev. Dr. Einhorn has for years been 
familiar to the Jewish public, not merely on accouut of his great 
learning and his indefatigable exertions in Israel’s fold, but because 
of those sterling qualities which must contiuue as heretofore to endear 
him to his flock. Knowledge and eloquence are very necessary 
qualifications for a Jewish minister, but there is something which, to 
our mind, is far superior even to these, and that something is honesty 
of purpose, integrity of principle, and firmness of character to main- 
tain an idea when convinced of its truth under all circumstances and 
at any personal sacrifice. Without this, the ministrations of any man, 
how learned soever he may be, cannot accomplish good and cannot 
prove of any permanent value to those to whom he ministers. Untor- 
tunately there are in the ministry of all denominations, ours not 
excepted, men who, though thoroughly educated and fit in other 
respects, are so unprincipled as often to think more of their own 
personal interests and aggrandizement than of their allegiance to that 
cause to which they profess to be devoted. We have indeed our 
share of unprincipled men in the ministry, who care little for the 
advancement of their congregations, so long as they are well paid and 
grow fat on the ignorance of their flocks—men indeed who are willing 
to preach any set of doctrines or uphold any set of principles provided 
they can do so with profit to themselves. Dr. Einhorn is not one of 
these. Years of patient toil, of unswerving fidelity, of the most 
uncompromising integrity, have won for him the respect and admira- 
tion even of those who may differ from his views. In penning these 
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words we desire to pay no compliment to Dr. Einhorn. His merit 
and worth are too well recognized to need comment at this late day, 
and even if they were not so, we would be the last one to eulogize 
another merely for the purpose of idle adulation. Truth is however 
not flattery ; hence we have no hesitation as a public journalist in 
expressing our belief that the Rabbi of the Beth-HZ Temple, though 
advanced in years (and men do like their ease in their old age) is yet 
as incapable to-day of sacrificing an iota of his principles as he was 
when he possessed all the vigor, fire and enthusiasm of youth. It is 
such men as these we need in Israel’s ministry, such men that it is the 
duty of congregations to seek and acquire. ‘ 

We doubt not that the new congregation will soon assume a high 
rank among the great congregations of the country and that its ex- 
ample will in process of time be productive of the happiest results. 
There is a noble future before it. Though much has been done in 
the Jewish fold, there is yet much to be done. There are still errors 
to eradicate, false theories to uproot and abuses to be corrected. To 
it therefore the eyes of the Jewish community of this country will be 
turned, and its movements will be closely watched with no little 
solicitude by all earnest members of our faith. A Beth-Hl should 


always be the place whence will emanate knowledge and light, correct 
principles, true religious fervor, and that practical example of right- 
eousness and piety without which all theoretical lessons must lose 
their wholesome effect. Believing that in this respect, as in every 
other, the congregation will be worthy of its name, we cordially bid it 
“God speed ” on its holy mission. 





THE WORTHIEST OF TREES. 


A weary traveler had been journeying all day across an arid plain 
under a scorching sun, and was almost overcome with fatigue, when 
at length his path led him into a thick forest where the spreading 
boughs of many a stately tree cast a cool shade over the ground. 
Winding amid the trees was a gently-flowing rivulet and on its brink 
grew crowds of bulrushes with bending stems, and heads humbly 
stooping to the stream beneath. Here the traveler rested, and as 
he lay on the ground, began to admire the beautiful trees by which 
he was surrounded, and to wonder which was the most valuable of all. 
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Thus thinking, he fell asleep, and dreamt. Behold in his dream, he 
saw the trees of the forest pleading before him, each claiming to be 
considered the worthiest. 

First spoke the cedar, and said, “ What tree can be dompared to 
me? On the lofty heights of Lebanon is my abode, and my top 
touches the sky. Under my fair spreading boughs all the beasts of 
the field find shelter. Of me kings build their palaces, princes their 
mansions. All men admire me; all poets have sung my praise. 
Surely I am the king of the trees.” 

“No,” said the palm; “ with all thy vain boast, O cedar, thou art 
barren, thou yieldest not sweet fruits, which satisfy the hungry, and 
refresh the weary. And does not my tall trunk excite the admiration 
of men? Useful and beautiful, I claim to be king of the trees.” 

Then spake the myrtle. “Ye, tall trees, lack my fragrant odor. 
Ye gratify only man’s bodily wants; but my sweet scent delights his 
soul. When hungry, he, like the brute, eagerly eats of thy fruit, O 
palm! when weary, he, like the beasts of the field, lies down under 
thy shade, O cedar. But when his soul is calm and serene, when 
contemplating the glories of his Maker, then he holds in his hand a 
sprig of my boughs, and its grateful fragrance raises his lofty thoughts 
still higher. And so I claim the royal crown of trees.” 

Then a multitude of other plants took up the strain; some boast- 
ing of their delicious fruits, some of the beauties or fragrance of their 
flowers. Each, on account of some quality of its own, claimed the 
pre-eminence. 

But the poor bulrushes, that grew on the bank of the rivulet, were 
silent. They knew that they had nothing to boast of, and they hum- 
bly held their peace. 

The wayfarer in his dream felt puzzled, not knowing to which of 
the haughty candidates to allow the superiority ; when lo! he heard a 
voice from heaven, proclaiming—“ Be abashed, ye proud trees, ye 
that vaunt of the gifts that I have deemed fit to bestow upon you. 
Ye are all alike deficient of the virtue of humility. To the humble 
bulrush shall be assigned the superiority. Its meek silence is in my 
ears more eloquent than your pompous boasts. Moses, the meekest 
of men, has been chosen by me, as the messenger through whom my 
Law shall be given to the world; and the meekest of men shall choose 
the meekest of trees, as the instrument with which to write that Law.” 

And so Moses wrote the Law with a reed of the lowly bulrush. 





THE STAGE. 


Tue Academy of Music seems-destined this winter to be a scene of 
operatic entertainments excelling in brilliancy and superiority all pre- 
vious representations held within its walls. The entrancing delights 
of Italian opera as rendered by those great artists of the Strakosch 
company were still fresh in the minds of an admiring auditory when 
the announcement was made that English opera, with our own favorite 
prima-donna, Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, as the principal attraction, 
would reign at the Academy for a brief period. 

Judging from the large gatherings which assembled at every per- 
formance, Messrs. Hess and Grau, the Managers, have every reason 
to congratulate themselves on the generous support and encouragement 
given to them by the New York public. Not indeed but that they 
merited such support, for though their company could not properly 
or truthfully be termed great, they yet possessed sufficient merit and 
attractiveness to render whatever was attempted by them in a man- 
ner generally acceptable. 

It would be more than unfair to draw any comparison between the 
Italian and English companies, since English opera is in no part of 
the world conducted on the same scale of magnificence as Italian 
opera, and because also a company such as is at present under the 
management of Mr. Strakosch, is not often seen on this western hemi- 
sphere. Without entering therefore upon the ungracious task of 
comparing the merits of the respective artists, or even without criti- 
cising the several performances, which our limited space will not 
permit, it will be sufficient to state that English opera has been 
seldom produced in better style or with more agreeable results. Every 
member seemed thoroughly imbued with the desire to please, and 
this painstaking spirit was fully appreciated by the large and fashion- 
able audiences which assembled at every representation. Indeed the 
general feeling was to judge of the performances in their entirety and 
to pass over individual faults. The orchestra and chorus were both 
of unusual strength for English opera and were in excellent training. 

The leading artists were Miss Kellogg, Mme. Van Zandt, Mrs. 
Zelda Seguin and Messrs. Habelmann, Joseph Maas, Wilford 
Morgan, Wm. Carlton, Henry Peakes, Edward Seguin and Gustavus 
Hall. The repertoire consisted of “ Lucia,” “ Martha,” “ Maritana,” 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “ Faust” and 
“ Riggoletto.” The season embraced seven evening and two whos 
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performances, one of the evenings being set aside for the benefit of 
the French Benevolent Society. 

The final season of Italian opera this year will be entered upon on 
Friday, February 20th, and will extend over a period of six weeks. 
Prominent in the list of operas to be represented is Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin,” which hitherto has never been performed on the Italian stage 
of the United States. Mme. Nilsson is to personate Elsa, Sig. Cam- 
panini, Lohengrin, and Miss Cary, Ortrud. The scenery and dresses 
will be entirely new, and purchased expressly for the production of 
the opera in this country. The repertoire will include “ Aida,” with 
all its gorgeous scenery, and the well-known operas in which Mme. 
Nilsson has justly earned her great reputation. The friends of music 
will thus have another opportunity of hearing Italian opera exquisitely 
rendered by one of the best and most competent companies at present 
organized. The sale of boxes and seats for the eighteen nights and 
six matinees will be commenced on Thursday, February 12th, and 
the performance on the opening night will be “Lucia,” in which 
Mme. Nilsson, M. Capoul and M. Maurel will appear. No time 
should be lost in securing seats, as we doubt not that the Academy 
will again be the scene of immense gatherings. 

At the several theatres the changes during the past month have 
not been sufticiently important to call for any extended notice. The 
Union Square continues to run “ Led Astray,” which seems likely to 
hold its place on the boards for some weeks to come. Notwithstand- 
ing the attacks of the Herald and those so-called critics who are 
inimical to Mr. Boucicault, the public seem not to tire of witnessing 
this really excellent play. So great is the rush nightly that seats can 
be engaged a month in advance. For our part we adhere to the 
opinion originally formed as to the merits of the piece, and maintain 
that a more moral and unexceptional play has not been written for 
many years, and if we add to this fact the able manner in which it is 
produced, and the excitement it has created, chiefly on account of the 
warfare which has been waged against it, the reason is obvious why 
the public demand is still so great for it. 

Mr. Lesrzr Watiack is now appearing at his own house in 
“Money,” and is making a reality of his performance by drawing 
good paying houses. At Booth’s, “ Elene” still keeps its place, while 
the same can be said of “ Folline ” at the Fifth Avenue. The Volkes 
are the attraction at Niblo’s, and “A Round of Pleasure” is now 
nightly held at the Grand Opera House. 





